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DEFINING ROMANTICISM: A SURVEY AND A 
PROGRAM * 


No more persistent problem forces itself upon the student of 
literature and the historian of thought at the present time than 
the interpretation of the term romanticism. Arising for the first 
time at the end of the eighteenth century as a critical token needed 
to represent new modes of expression and the impulses behind 
them in many areas of human interest, it has come to express an 
increasing and bewildering number of phenomena, often of the 
most widely diverging and even opposing categories. A genera- 
tion ago, in 1890, Brunetiére declared, “Le mot de romantisme, 
aprés cinquante ans et plus de discussions passionées, ne laisse 
pas d’étre encore aujourd’hui bien vague et bien flottant.”? 
During the years which have elapsed since his utterance the 
‘manifold phenomena which might conceivably be comprehended 
under the term have constituted one of principal objects of per- 
sistent research and criticism. Definition and interpretation of 
romanticism have been an engrossing concern of the literary world. 
But apparently we are no nearer agreement in our views than 
were Brunetiére’s contemporaries. In fact, after another genera- 
tion of frustrated effort we echo even more feelingly his words :— 
“bien vague et flottant.” Our predicament—and shall we con- 
clude at least a partial explanation thereof?—is all too signifi- 


+The substance of this paper was presented before the Group for the 
Critical Study of Romanticism of the Modern Language Association of 
America at the meeting of the Association in 1923. After the paper was 
formally prepared for publication Professor A. O. Lovejoy’s brilliant and 
comprehensive analysis of the same problem, “On the Discrimination of 
Romanticisms,” appeared in the PMLA, xxxtx (1924), pp. 229-253. 

Htudes critiques, 111, p. 294. 
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cantly epitomized in the title of a recent book, Random Studies 
in the Romantic Chaos.* 

A. survey of the latest formulas proposed, moreover, indicates 
that the number of widely diverging views is not being reduced 
but actually increased. Professor P. R. Frye, for example, de- 
fines romanticism as anything which “tends to disrupt or disturb 
the balance of the faculties.’* Professor Oliver Elton though 
loath “to add to the wreckage of definitions,” suggests that the 
romanticist “surrenders himself, as the classical writer does not, 
to the emotion or passion to which the creature of his dreams is 
also surrendered. ... Like the mystic he tries to become the 
object desired in his own vision.” * Professor H. J. C. Grierson 
“is tempted at times to cut the knot of resolving the problem into 
one of form alone... . the essence of Romantic art” being 
“that in it the spirit counts for more than the form.”® Mr. J. 
Middleton Murry finds little difference between realism and ro- 
manticism,’ a view which seems to be shared by the late Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh when he avers that “Wordsworth, like Defoe, drew 
straight from the life.” * The most novel as well as the most vague 
is Professor J. G. Robertson’s suggestion that “ Romanticism in 
all lands stands for a conciliation of life and poetry.”® Such are 
the more noteworthy new contributions to the interpretation.’° 


’ By F. A. Waterhouse, 1923. 

“Chap. on “ The Terms Classic and Romantic,” in Romance and Tragedy, 
1922, pp. 338-39. 

5“ Poetic Romancers After 1850,” Brit. Acad. Warton Lecture, 1914; 
reprinted in A Sheaf of Papers, 1922, p. 62. 

* Classical and Romantic, Leslie Stephen Lecture, May 3, 1923 (Cam- 
bridge Press, 1923). 

*The Problem of Style, 1922, p. 31. Cf. the long note on the passage, 
p. 146. 

® Romance, 1916, p. 33. 

° “New Interpretations of Romanticism,” in the periodical Discovery, 
London, 1, 1920, p. 334. 

*°T have tried to assemble the representative definitions of English and 
American writers of the past few years in order to reflect adequately, in 
summary form, contemporary opinion. The chapter on “Romantic Fal- 
lacies” in W. P. Ker’s The Art of Poetry, 1923, pp. 73-92, yields no in- 
terpretation except the suggestion that romanticism is “the fairy way of 
writing” (p. 79). The short discussion of the term romantic by Robert 
Bridges in S. P. E. Tract No. xv, 1923, attempts no contribution which 
concerns us here. 
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Other recent definitions repeat the well known view that romanti- 
cism is the effort to “escape from reality,” * “extraordinary de- 
velopment of imaginative sensibility,” 1* or the expression of the 
impulsive, “ expansive ” desires of human nature.** 

To this pass—or shall we say impasse ?—have we come after a 
generation of research and analysis. The welter of varying and 
irreconcilably opposing interpretations holds no hope for agree- 
ment among any considerable number of students of the problem. 
Are we then pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp? Is this the Proteus of 
the history of literature and indeed of the history of thought, 
which will never yield its true form and pressure? 

There are some who are returning an emphatic affirmative to 
these questions, and, professedly convinced of the futility of fur- 
ther effort, are openly bidding us give over the quest. Professor 
E. D. Snyder speaks with bold assurance of “the wholesome tend- 
ency of modern scholarship to stop attempting a definition of 
romanticism.” 7* For Sir Walter Raleigh “there are only two 
schools of literature—the good and the bad. . . No single formula 
can hope to describe two eras, or define two tempers of mind.*® 
And in genial vein, but still quite seriously, it would seem, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch has recently remarked “that it may help 
our minds to earn an honest living if we dismiss the terms ‘ clas- 
sical’ and ‘romantic’ out of our vocabulary for a while . . . the 
whole pother about their difference amounts to nothing that need 
trouble a healthy man.” ** Many of us will protest against these 
expressions, which are in effect the counsels of despair. Yet we 


11“ The fundamental characteristic of the true romanticist is an intense 
dislike of immediate actuality, whether of time or place.” Waterhouse, 
op. cit., p. 145. 

12C. H. Herford, The Age of Wordsworth, 1920, p. xiv; see also “ Ro- 
manticism in the Modern World,” in Essays and Studies by Members of 
the English Association, vim, pp. 123-24. 

*8 Professor Irving Babbitt will be at once identified as the most vigor- 
ous spokesman of this interpretation. See Rousseau and Romanticism, 
1919, passim. 

*The Celtic Revival in English Literature, 1760-1800, 1923, opening 
sentence of the preface. 

18 Op. cit., p. 36. 

1° Studies in Literature, First Series, chap. on “ ‘Classical’ and ‘ Ro- 
mantic,’ ” 1923, pp. 87, 89. 
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must recognize them as voicing an apparently growing body of 
opinion.** 

Both the extreme diversity of view and the frank conviction of 
the futility of further effort have now created a crisis in the hist- 
ory of the problem. The situation—which we must all realize is 
intolerable—cannot honestly be evaded. Three courses, then, let 
us say, are open to us: 1. We can abandon the effort as hopeless. 
2. We can continue to drift in the present aimless course, accumu- 
lating further “random studies in the romantic chaos,” vaguely 
trusting that we may somehow “ muddle through.” 3. Or we can 
lay out a new systematic plan of campaign: scrutinizing afresh 
the terms we are accustomed to use in our formulations; analyz- 
ing the different applications of the “romantic” to the different 
fields so described, such as the aesthetic, the psychological, the 
ethical, the social; achieving thereby finer and clearer distinctions; 
and so preparing the way for the possibility of some common 
agreement. 

If we give up the terms we shall plunge ourselves into a “ chaos ” 
which will not be less chaotic merely because it is not labeled 
“romantic.” We must use some terms or stop thinking. If not 
these then what? After all, we have built up meanings and an 
elaborate fabric of associations around “classical” and “ ro- 
mantic”; we do know what the other scholar means even if we do 
not accept his view; and most of us are in really encouraging 
accord as to classicism and even realism. These are advantages 
not to be lightly cast away. To throw aside the words in favor 
of unknown substitutes—which may prove confusion worse con- 
founded—is critical suicide. *Tis better to “bear the ills we 
have than fly to others that we know not of!” 

If, on the other hand, we continue in the present random course 
we have no reason to suppose that we shall be able to construct a 
solid causeway across the warring elements to a firm ground of 


*7 With increasing frequency one hears the vigorously expressed con- 
viction that further attempt to define romanticism is futile, and that we 
should profit by disregarding the term. I heard this view frankly and 
almost unanimously voiced in a conversation of a group of scholars at a 
recent meeting of the Modern Language Association. I was unable to 
discover, however, what they propose to substitute. 
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understanding. On the contrary, it seems to me that we convict 
ourselves of the very methods or lack of methods which we asso- 
ciate with ancient and medieval pursuit of knowledge. I mean 
that up to the present we simply have not attempted to organize 
our information and opinions within the field covered by romanti- 
cism in any systematic way. We have not ordered the facts in 
question and after proper analysis reduced them to rational, work- 
able syntheses. We have either studied a small section of the 
field intensively, one writer or one tendency, or we have specu- 
lated broadly on the basis of totally insufficient data. From the 
continuance of such a course we must not expect satisfactory ger- 
eralization or reconciliation of opposing views. 

Every aspect of this situation, therefore, demands a renovated 
plan of attack. Our only hope lies in a new program which will 
entail a far more vigorous, patient, and sweeping procedure than 
hitherto attempted. To indicate the outline of such a program 
is my present concern. 

As an obviously essential first step I should propose a syste- 
matic and reasonably exhaustive inventory of the definitions and 
interpretations of romanticism which have been proposed in vari- 
ous languages. Up to the present the various surveys have in- 
cluded only the more prominent representative views. No one, 
apparently has thought it worth while to assemble all the inter- 
pretations. Yet such a collection must be made once and for all 
if we are to have any sound scholarly basis for study. We cannot 
make an intelligent choice or a new synthesis until all the phe- 
nomena are before us.** 


18 The extraordinarily slight attention given to the historical investiga- 
tion of the terms is illustrated by the fact that John Foster’s pioneer 
essay “On the Application of the Epithet Romantic” of 1805 has been 
almost completely overlooked for more than a century. Cf. my article in 
MLN, 1923, xxxvitl, pp. 1-14, in which I show that this essay for the first 
time in English and indeed more fully than in any discussion in any lan- 
guage up to the time, endows the word romantic with rich content, estab- 
lishing many of the critical meanings afterward developed. 

Professor Lovejoy has rendered notable service in his thorough investi- 
gation of the early critical meanings of the word in German. See his 
articles, “On the Meaning of ‘Romantic’ in Early German Romanticism,” 
MLN, 1916 (xxxt), 385-396; 1917 (xxxr), 65-77; and “Schiller and the 
Genesis of Romanticism,” MIN, 1920 (xxxv), 1-10. 
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Almost necessarily involved in this process of compilation is the 
attendant preparation of a reasonably exhaustive bibliography of 
interpretations. All bibliographies up to the present are highly 
selective and generally apply to only one literature. The need 
for a far more comprehensive list of titles is obvious. 

Closely related to this initial task is a thorough historical in- 
vestigation of the various terms involved, particularly, of course, 
the word “ romantic,” apart from critical definition or evaluation. 
This study will inevitably lead us to the center of one of our 
principal cruxes, the careless identification of romance and roman- 
ticism and the resulting confusion of terms and ideas. The 
source of our difficulty here is the unfortunate two-fold burden 
which is imposed upon “romantic” when it serves as the adjec- 
tive for both romance and romanticism. Consequently, I would 
suggest that for the adjectival form of romanticism we use the 
word romanticistic..® In any case, we must face the present 
ambiguity of “romantic ” and avoid this confusion in terminology. 
To this end, as indeed to the essential but hitherto impossible un- 
derstanding of the widening content of “romantic,” we shall be 
greatly assisted by the historical study of the word. 

When such materials are made accessible, and not until then, 
we shall be adequately prepared to attack the difficulties of fram- 
ing a satisfactory definition. But the nature of these difficulties, 
also, should be stated as clearly as possible; and the next essential 
step in the program here proposed, accordingly, is an analysis of 
them. Among these difficulties the principal ones seem to me to 
be the following: 

1. The relation of romance and romanticism, represented, as 
just indicated, by the dual rédle of the adjective “romantic.” I 
find no clear-sighted recognition of this question. When we turn 
to a volume called Essays in Romantic Literature we have at the 
present time no idea what sort of subject will be treated. As a 
matter of fact a collection of studies by that name?® contains 


2° The N.H.D. cites two examples of the use of this word: Harper’s 
Magazine, Sept., 1889, p. 641; and The Century Magazine, July, 1895, 
p. 418. Cf. the French romanesque and romantique. “‘ Sentimental,” also, 
is ambiguous in a similar way. It would seem that we should use “ sen- 
timentalistic ” as the adjective for sentimentalism. 

2° By George Wyndham, 1919. 
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chapters on “The Springs of Romance in the Literature of 
Europe,” “Ronsard and the Pleiade,” “ North’s Plutarch,” and 
“Sir Walter Scott.” Professor Frye’s volume Romance and Trag- 
edy contains a chapter on “The Terms Classic and Romantic.” 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s two lectures in the little book Romance dis- 
cusses medieval romance and later transformations of the “ ro- 
mantic,” as for example in the period which we call the Romantic 
Movement. These three examples will serve to illustrate a wide- 
spread tendency to equate romance with romanticism, or at least 
partially, by means of some common denominator. Now this 
view may be correct. Perhaps they are fundamentally the same, 
as Professor Grierson, for example, would have us believe in their 
“transcendence of reason.” ?* But more commonly we hold that at 
the end of the eighteenth century certain points of view arose at 
least in developed forms which constitute a new movemént quite 
different from anything in the Middle Ages.?? The question is, 
Are romance,—ancient, medieval, or modern—and romanticism 
the same in certain essential qualities? How do they differ? 7% 


21 Op. cit., p. 59. 

22 Heine and Beers, I suppose we all now agree, confused certain ex- 
ternal and more or less accidental manifestations or earlier romance, as 
revived at the time of the Romantic Movement, with the profound changes 
which were pervading the whole thought of Europe. 

23 The loose, undefined—and, it is to be feared, often unconsidered— 
uses of romantic, romance, etc., in the criticism of our best writers shows 
the necessity of a thorough overhauling of the terms and the most cau- 
tious qualifications in their usage. Mr. J. Middleton Murry, one of the 
most accomplished contemporary critics, remarks that “Shakespeare was 
essentially a Romantic writer.” He declares also that “ All great writers 
since Rousseau have been romantic.” This would include Burns, Landor, 
Arnold, and Hardy, as I presume he would admit. Truly, then, romantic 
is a term of almost infinite elasticity. 

One prolific cause of confusion is the different senses of romance. The 
word stands for a type of literature which is by no means satisfactorily 
defined even yet. (See a recent discussion, “ The Definition of Romance,” 
N. E. Griffin, PMLA, xxxviit (1923), pp. 50-70). It means also the atti- 
tude toward experience animating such a form of literature, however 
that attitude may be characterized. If we cite also the more popular 
senses of love affair or love story, and remind ourselves that the adjective 
romantic is applied to all these uses, the cause of confusion is clear. And 
when the adjective has to do duty for romanticism we cannot wonder 
that the strain upon it becomes intolerable. 
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2. The failure to denote in defining romanticism whether we 
refer to form, content, or temper, or to more than one of these 
elements. Here again I have found no clear-cut statement of such 
an approach to our problem. Most definitions have assumed tem- 
per or animating point of view to be the center of interest, but by 
no means all. Many of the contrasting qualities which we draw 
up in our columns headed respectively “classical” and “ ro- 
mantic” are those which describe form and content. Oftentimes 
it is not easy or perhaps possible to characterize the three elements 
separately, for we are dealing with the fundamental subtleties of 
art. But we can and must make clear to ourselves what aspect 
of art we are describing in our definitions, and so distinguish the 
various manifestations of the controlling purpose which in essen- 
tial quality or qualities we regard as romantic. In this way we 
shall recognize the nature of one principal source of our confusion. 


3. The fundamental question, growing out of the preceding, 
as to the fields of human interest in which we shall decide romanti- 
cism is a proper descriptive term. That is, shall we confine the 
problem, so far as possible to the field of aesthetics, as Pater did 
when he made his famous characterization of “strangeness added 
to beauty?” Or shall romanticism be described in psychological 
terms, as “ the recovery of imaginative power” or “ the predomi- 
nance of imagination over reason and the sense of fact?” Shall 
we extend the jurisdiction to the ethical realm and regard roman- 
ticism as the assertion of the individual self or the escape from 
reality? Or is this to be regarded au fond as a philosophical con- 
ception according to which romanticism is the immersion of man 
in the flux of nature.2* Are we justified in extending the term 
to the social and political spheres also, regarding the theory of 
individualism and the democratic urge as expressions of roman- 
ticism??> Is there, finally, something fundamental in human 


24 The view to which Mr. Paul Elmer More has given prominence. See 
his Drift of Romanticism, 1913, p. xiii, and references to this interpre- 
tation below. 

*° There has been a marked tendency during the last few years to re- 
‘gard the rise and development of the democratic movement as a mani- 
festation of romanticism. But we should not forget that some critics 
‘such as William Dean Howells have claimed romanticism as aristocratic 
and monarchical in spirit. Cf. his Modern Italian Poets, 1887, p. 133. 
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nature which expresses itself in all these fields, something which 
may be variously defined as the spirit of waywardness, of rebellion 
against restraints, as the élan vital? ‘To use the usual antithesis, 
are “classical and romantic......the systole and diastole of the 
human heart is history?” ** Or will it be more satisfactory to 
define romanticism as the expression of certain points of view 
‘which develop only in medieval or modern times? These are, in 
most summary form, the questions concerning the range of human 
thought and activity to be comprehended within the term roman- 
ticism. 

If we decided finally that romantic is the best word to denote some 
universal tendency of human nature—however we may agree to 
define it—then we may call the expressions of this tendency, in 
the various fields of thought romanticism. I cannot believe, how- 
ever, that we are in a position yet to make such a decision; and 
surely it should not be made until we become convinced that we 
can use no less ambiguous term. At present the word has firmly 
established popular and literary meanings?’ which we would not 
change even if we could. But when, to cite an outstanding in- 
stance, we use it to describe “the dominant tendency and admitted 
ideal ”?* of the past century and a half we immediately and arbi- 
trarily cause it to assume the burden of describing some funda- 
mental impulse. Thus used by the neo-humanists romantic is not 


2°Grierson, op. cit., p. 55. Stated in such terms, perhaps we should 
include this conception within the psychological category. 

*™From the beginning of the critical uses of romantic the word has 
been co-extensive with anti-classical (or anti-neo-classical). It has thus 
come to assume any or all of the meanings which could be ranged under 
this head. Applied specifically, for instance, it means nothing positive 
by itself alone. Thus if we use the phrase “classical elements in Eliza- 
bethan criticism,” we know at once what such elements are; while if we 
say “romantic elements,” all we know is that they are not classical, and 
we must specifically state what elements we refer to. For this reason 
the use of such terminology in characterizing aspects of formal criticism 
appears to me unfortunately obsture. It were much clearer to employ 
“ anti-classical ” in place of “romantic.” To take a recent example, the ~ 
title of J. G. Robertson’s learned work, Studies in the Genesis of Romantic 
Theory in the Highteenth Century (1923) does not convey the idea of any 
single unmistakable doctrine. What the author means is “The Genesis 
of the Romantic Theory of the Enthronement of the Imagination.” See 
n. 29 below. 

28 Pp, E. More, op. cit., p. xii. 
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only a term of definition; it is a term of evaluation. They have 
broadened its application, it would seem, because of its convenient- 
ly derogatory meaning of illusory, unsound, and by this use they 
condemn in advance what they believe to be the unwholesome ten- 
dencies of modern civilization. I do not pretend to say whether 
or not this interpretation is justified. I am merely contending 
that we have not as yet studied all the facts with sufficient thor- 
oughness to warrant such sweeping use of our term. 

These three related difficulties must be systematically analyzed 
if we are to make progress toward a scholarly agreement about 
the meaning of romanticism. Inevitably, moreover, we shall have 
to subject to fresh scrutiny certain of the words habitually used 
in existing definitions. It will not be quibbling to inquire what 
sort of “imagination ”*° we are thinking of nor need we be diverted 
into endless metaphysical altercation if we ask what we mean by 
“escape from reality.”°° These considerations merely emphasize 
the fundamental significance of our general inquiry. 

As almost an inevitable step in such a program as here outlined 
there is furthermore involved a nicer discrimination of the quali- 
ties of those writers who are now commonly characterized as 
romantic. We all feel that the word may serve well enough as a 
general term of historical and categorical designation in a college 
catalogue or text-book. But granting that Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Byron for example may be so described as representing a re- 
action against neo-classical standards, we realize that they differ 
from each other almost as much as they do from neo-classicism 
itself.** We realize that these poets as well as other writers mani- 
fest distinctly classical and realistic as well as romantic traits 
at different times and even in the same poem.” What we need to 
achieve therefore is the analysis and properly systematic discrimi- 
nation of these strains. Such a clarification will contribute incal- 


2° No problem related to our inquiry is more crucial, perhaps, than the 
definition of imagination. It makes all the difference whether this fac- 
ulty is of the type which perceives uniformity or diversity. We need far 
more thorough analysis of the types before we can assert mere ascendency 
or predominance of imagination to be the essential quality of romanticism. 
*°So frequently is romanticism envisaged as escape from reality and 
also as realization of “higher” or “ deeper” reality, that it would seem 
desirable to make sure that we agree on the meaning of this word! 
81 Cf. n. 27 above. 
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culably to the adequate appreciation of these, or, obviously, of any 
authors. This is merely a commonplace statement of the “ whole 
duty of criticism,” but in view of the loosely applied description 
of “romantic poets,’ we need to reemphasize the ideal. If we 
can approximate more closely to it through these finer and more 
exhaustively developed discriminations our effort, though not 
resulting in a satisfactory definition of romanticism itself, will 
yield results of high significance. 

The plan of campaign, to summarize, entails the preparation of 
apparatus in the form of adequate compilation of definitions and 
uses of the disputed terms, with a study of their historical rela- 
tions, and the assembling of a corresponding critical bibliography ; 
the thorough analysis of the existing confusion and diversity of 
definitions, with recognition of the relations between romance 
and romanticism, of the neglected problem of form, content, and 
temper, and of the problem of defining in universal terms of hu- 
man nature or of circumscribing within certain fields of interest; 
and the finer discrimination of the diverse elements in the writ- 
ing to which the terms have been applied. 

Of necessity such a program cannot be limited to one literature, 
If there is any area in which the comparative method is essential, 
it is here. We must, of course, make thorough comparisons be- 
tween the related manifestations termed romantic in various litera- 
tures, and we must study the proposed definitions and interpreta- 
tions of romanticism in French and German particularly, as well 
as in English. Should we not go even further, however, and ex- 
tend our inquiry into the nature of the phenomena called roman- 
tic in other arts? One makes the suggestion with diffidence, for 
it will be objected that we have quite enough to engage us if we 
confine our study to literature alone.*? But such a provocative 
sketch as W. E. Henley’s “ Note on Romanticism ”** reveals what 
significant results are made possible in the field of “ comparative 
art,” and points the way to at least tentative generalizations. 
Though by such widening of the inquiry we at first complicate our 
problem it may well be that in return we shall derive exactly the 


*2 The study of the drama, for example, takes us inevitably into the 
realms of other arts. 

33 In Views and Reviews—Art, 1902, brilliant observations which should 
be better known among students of literature. 
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illumination we need from the accepted descriptions of related 
phenomena in other arts.** In any case we shall by this larger com- 
parative method provide an example of correlating the arts in a 
‘ systematic fashion which we all recognize as admirable in theory 
but which we as yet so little observe. 

To those who believe that the multifarious characterizations of 
romanticism reflect the differences of many minds and that defi- 
nitions satisfactory to even a majority of students is therefore in- 
herently impossible, the concerted and systematic program which I 
have outlined will appear quite nugatory. But it must be remem- 
bered I am not suggesting the possibility of agreement in evalua- 
tion (which must follow the principle of quot homines tot senten- 
tiae), but in definition. So unless we are prepared to believe that 
we have based existing definitions on sufficiently comprehensive 
study of the facts,—which I have tried to show is not the case—we 
are bound to make some more thorough effort. The nature of this 
effort I have here indicated with the aim. of bringing together, in 
simple summary for once, the present status of the problem, the 
difficulties and the issues and of suggesting a modus operandi. 
Our present laissez-faire attitude toward the problem is demorali- 
zing to criticism. If the situation is inevitable, we should accept 
it as such, but only after full consideration of all the facts involved. 
If there is chance for clarification of the vexed term, no effort to 
define it can be too arduous. For “romanticism” is omnipresent ; 
we cannot speak of literature and other arts without employing it 
as a term to denote fundamental expressions of life. If, therefore, 
we can make even some contribution toward a common under- 
standing of it, we may be rendering the greatest service which 
criticism can render to an age of wayward and troubled thought.** 


American University. KAvuFMAN. 


** Because the aspects of the plastic arts are immediately perceptible 
to the eye, the qualities often stand out with greater clearness than do 
the qualities of literature. Moreover, in painting, for example, the dis- 
tinguishing qualities of the various modes of expression are pretty defi- 
nitely agreed upon. 

*° No one who has grappled with this problem will minimize the mag- 
nitude of the difficulties involved. It may require the patient, united 
efforts of many students before we can reach a working agreement. In- 
deed the task would seem to demand some kind of codperative labor. But 
before we declare the undertaking hopeless the importance of the cause 
demands some concerted, systematic effort. 


SOME SOURCES OF FLAUBERT’S SMARH 


This curious production, which occupies slightly over a hundred 
pages of the second volume of Oeuvres de jewnesse imédites (Co- 
nard edition), bears the title Smarh, Vieux mystére, and the epi- 
graph “ La mére en permettra la lecture 4 sa fille.” It was begun 
late in 1838 as is proved by letters of December 26, 1838, and 
February 24, 1839 (Corr. 1. pp. 38, 44) and completed in April 
of the latter year, according to the date of the manuscript given 
in the Conard edition. Flaubert was then in his eighteenth year. 
He had published only two short contributions, in Le Colibri of 
Rouen, one fantastic story and one realistic sketch,+ but he had 
tried his hand at almost all literary forms except verse and was 
consequently no novice at composition. 

To the student of Flaubert’s literary development Smarh has 
an interest greater than its intrinsic worth would justify. It 
represents a stage of the long process from a queer production 
called Voyage en enfer, composed about 1835, to the final version 
of the Tentation de St. Antoine, completed in 1872. He returned 
to the theme first in 1838 with Agonies and la Danse des morts, 
now in 1839 with Smarh, and again in 1849 with the first version 
of the Tentation. Present day studies of Flaubert tend to regard 
as his most spontaneous production, not Madame Bovary nor 
Education sentimentale, in which are embodied the realist’s tables 
of the law, but Salammbé and the three versions of the Tentation. 
Smarh is therefore important, if for no other reason, as one stage 
of the St. Antoine idea. 

Critics admit generally now an early date for the genesis of the 
Tentation idea. It had been assumed that Flaubert’s interest in 
the saint as the centre of a drama dated from his visit to Genoa 
in 1845. There he saw Breughel’s painting, wrote of it in his 
letters (Corr. 1, p. 162) and later, bought a copy to be hung in 
his study at Croisset. However, Bertrand, in his edition of the 
second Tentation, and Maynial in la Jeunesse de Flaubert, give 
due weight to the youthful productions named above, and point 
out that at the Rouen fair the mystery play of Saint-Antoine was 


2E. Maynial, La Jeunesse de Flaubert, Paris, 1913. Chapter IT. 
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still presented in Flaubert’s youth, by an individual known as 
le pére Saint Antoine, whose production had been popular for 
many years. It would seem, then, that the germ of the three ver- 
sions of the Tentation (1849, 1856, 1872) had been alive in Flau- 
bert from very early youth. He needed but the enthusiasm created 
in him by Breughel’s painting to start him definitely on the com- 
position of his drama in 1848.° 

Who or what is Smarh? The author tells us himself in a letter 


to his friend Chevalier (Corr. 1, p. 46) : 


“Satan conduit un homme (Smar) dans l’infini, ils s’élévent 
tous deux dans les airs 4 des distances immenses. Alors en dé- 
couvrant tant de choses, Smar est plein d’orgueil. Il croit que 
tous les mystéres de la création et de l’infini lui sont révélés, mais 
Satan le conduit encore plus haut. Alors il a peur, il tremble, 
tout cet abime semble le dévorer, il est faible dans le vide. Ils 
redescendent sur la terre. La c’est son sol, il dit qu’il est fait 
pour y vivre et que tout lui est soumis dans la nature. Alors sur- 
vient une tempéte, la mer va l’engloutir. Il avoue encore sa fai- 
blesse et son néant. Satan va le mener parmi les hommes; 1° le 
sauvage chante son bonheur, sa vie nomade, mais tout 4 coup un 
désir d’aller vers la cité le prend, il ne peut y résister, il part. 
Voila donc les races barbares qui se civilisent. 2° ils entrent dans 
la ville, chez le roi accablé de douleurs, en proie aux sept péchés 
capitaux, chez le pauvre, chez les gens mariés, dans l’église qui 
est déserte. Toutes les parties de l’édifice prennent une voix 
pour le plaindre depuis la nef jusqu’aux dalles, tout parle et 
maudit Dieu. Alors l’église devenue impie s’écroule. Il y a 
dans tout cela un personnage qui prend part 4 tous les événements 
et les tourne en charge. C’est Yuk le dieu du grotesque. Ainsi 
& la premiére scéne pendant que Satan débauchait Smar par I’or- 
gueil, Yuk engageait une femme mariée & se livrer 4 tous les pre- 
miers venus sans distinction. C’est le rire 4 cété des pleurs, et 
les angoisses, la boue, 4 cdté du sang. Voilé done Smar dégofité 
du monde, il voudrait que tout ffit fini 14, mais Satan au contraire 
va lui faire éprouver toutes les passions et toutes les miséres qu’il 
a vues. I] le méne sur des chevaux ailés sur les bords du Gange. 
La, orgies monstrueuses et fantastiques, la volupté tant que je 
pourrai la concevoir, mais la volupté le lasse. Il éprouve donc 
encore Pambition. II devient poéte ; aprés ses illusions perdues, son 


*In a letter published by M. Descharmes in the Edition du Centenaire, 
1922, I, 235-237, dated October, 1847, Flaubert expresses his intention 
of trying Saint-Antoine the following summer. The first version was 
composed May, 1848, to September, 1849. 
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désespoir devient immense, la cause du ciel va étre perdue. Smar 
n’a point encore éprouvé d’amour. Alors se présente une femme 
. une femme .... il laime, il est redevenu beau, mais 
Satan en devient amoureux aussi. [Ils la séduisent chacun de leur 
cété. A qui sera la victoire? & Satan, comme tu penses? Non, 
a Yuk, le grotesque. Cette femme c’est la vérité et le tout finit 
par un accouplement monstrueux. Voila un plan chouette et 
quelque peu rocailleux.... Je fais des ouvrages qui n’auront 
pas le prix Montyon et dont la mére ne permettra pas la lecture a 
sa fille, j’aurai soin de mettre cette belle phrase en épigraphe.” 


In this scenario one is reminded first of scene two of Cain: 
“The Abyss of space.” Then the description of the savage leav- 
ing his forests for the towns and the scene in the cathedral sug- 
gest passages from Quinet’s Ahasvérus. The introduction of the 
grotesque personified brings to mind Hugo’s dramatic theory as 
laid down in the preface to Cromwell. The tottering throne and 
moribund king recall the emperor of the Second Faust, the various 
phases of worldly grandeur through which Smar passes bring 
back the whole Faust story, while the final scene in which love 
almost triumphs over sin has many parallels. Of these it is suffi- 
cient to name Ahasvérus again and Faust. Finally we turn to 
the Tentation de Saint-Antoine-—part VI of the 1872 version, 
part III of the 1849 and 1856 versions,—and realize that this 
situation in its main features had made a lasting impression on 
the young writer. 

The basic idea in the outline given above is not so much merely 
a man tempted beyond his forces by Satan, as the creation of a 
series of situations all illustrative of the essential misery, the noth- 
ingness, the wretchedness of men. Flaubert had maintained this 
thesis at great length in Mémoires d’un fou, written probably in 
1838; his letters at this period abound in pessimistic utterances; 
and it is this idea, somewhat less metaphysically and grandilo- 
quently garbed, that may be called the basis of his great works; 
very evidently of Madame Bovary and the Education sentimentale 
(1869), less plainly but undoubtedly of Salammbé and of the 
Tentation. Descharmes and Ferrére* have justly pointed out the 
pessimistic determinism which constituted the foundation of Flau- 
bert’s philosophy. (See Smarh, pp. 31, 34, 35.) 


*R. Descharmes, Flaubert . . . avant 1857, Paris, 1909; E. L. Ferrére, 
L’Esthétique de Flaubert, Paris, 1913. 
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Let us make an analysis of the mystery as completed. It may 
be roughly divided into three acts of very unequal length: Act I, 
The Temptation; Act II, The Trial of Smarh in space; Act III, 
The Trial of Smarh on earth (Compare Byron’s Cain: I, The 
Temptation; II, 1-The Abyss of Space, 2-Hades; III, Cain on 
earth again. The murder.) There is a prologue in which Satan 
declares his mastery over the world. He has undermined all faith, 
exposed the hollowness of virtue, of science and before hovering 
over the ruins of a moribund earth, will prove by one last example, 
by bringing wretchedness to the pious Smarh, that virtue no longer 
exists. In Act I (The Temptation) he appears to Smarh clad as 
a doctor, flatters his saintly pride, insinuates in him doubt and 
self-distrust and promises him real knowledge. Here too is the 
incident already mentioned of Yuk and the married woman. Act 
II takes us into space. Smarh and Satan reason of the worlds 
they see, of creation, of free will, of final causes. Smarh, full of 
doubts and fears, begs for the earth again, and a knowledge of 
men. In Act III they consider in turn man’s insignificance be- 
fore the forces of nature over which he claims domination, man’s 
madness in abandoning his fields and forests for towns and their 
corrupting influences, the sordid miseries and crimes of the city, 
with examples of marriage @ la mode, of social misery, of the 
decay of religion and its ministers; and a confused procession of 
scenes in which Smarh visits a cemetery, plunges into all the sin- 
ful lusts of the flesh, from women to empire, sounds the hollow- 
ness of poetic ambition, recalls the peaceful hours of his childhood, 
and finally beholds the woman whom he may really love. The 
whole ends with an incoherent scene in which Satan contends in 
his turn for the woman’s love, dashing his rival off into space. 
But Yuk seizes the woman for himself, raising aloft his sardonic, 
mocking laugh. He it was who had played Asmodeus to Smarh 
in, his visit to the habitations of men, he it was who hobnobbed 
with the vision of death that appeared claiming all things for her 
maw when Smarh in his lust of power was reddening the earth 
with the blood of the slain, and he it is, the monstrously fantastic, 
the grotesque, that wins at last, over death, over love, over the 
arch-fiend himself. 

It will be remarked that Flaubert, in the final draft, did not 
depart essentially from the plan as laid down in his letter. Thus, 
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almost from the beginning of his career, he seems to have had 
clearly outlined in his mind the general bearing, even many im- 
portant details, of his productions long before they took definite 
form. The appendices and other matter accessible in the Conard 
edition show that this was eminently true of his later years. 

This introduction should make clearer what follows concerning 
the sources from which Flaubert drew inspiration for Smarh. The 
question has been already considered by Descharmes and Maynial. 
The former finds in Faust and Ahasvérus the principal influences ; 
the latter in the mystery play of Saint-Antoine and in the second 
Faust. Descharmes has pointed out undoubted parallelisms be- 
tween Smarh and Ahasvérus (pp. 116 ff.), but the comparison 
with Faust has not been made in detail. We shall first do this, 
then supplement by a few items Descharmes’ comparison with 
Quinet’s poem, adding thereto certain other observations. 

One would expect, a priori, a very considerable resemblance of 
Smarh to Faust, in view of the fascination Goethe’s poem exer- 
cised upon Flaubert (Corr. 1, p. xxxv). At least the general con- 
ception of the work seems to have had its source there. But one 
must admit that there is quite as much likeness between the gen- 
eral design of Smarh and the first two acts of Cain as between 
Flaubert’s work and Faust. The Devil’s first appearance in 
Smarh, clad as a doctor and launching forth into theological 
argument, recalls, to be sure, Calderén’s El magico prodigioso, as 
well as the metaphysics of Byron’s Satan, whereas his journey 
with Smarh through space and the discussions that ensue resemble 
much more the similar scenes in Cain than anything in Faust. 
There is no reason to think that Flaubert knew Calderén, and his 
first reference to Cain is of 1847 (Corr. 1, p. 278), but the close 
resemblance to the Byronic poem is hardly due merely to sym- 
pathy with the English poet’s views. From early years his admi- 
ration for Byron had been great and traces of Manfred are present 
in Réve d’enfer, a bizarre tale of 1837, which shows also the Faust 
influence, while a passage in Mémoires d’un fou is a close imita- 
tion of Byron’s Darkness.* Smarh is introduced as a peaceful, 
contented hermit, to whom Satan brings unhappiness merely by 
bringing him knowledge. In this, Flaubert’s starting point is 


*Estéve, Byron et le romantisme frangais, Paris, 1905, p. 282. 
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essentially different from that of Goethe or of Byron. However, 
his Satan, like Byron’sy approaches Smarh first to stimulate in 
him a desire for knowledge, and later returns to conduct his vic- 
tim through the realms of space and to fill his soul with the doubts 
that lead him to seek “happiness in the world and the flesh, and 
through these to destruction. The dialogue between Smarh and 
his guide is a feeble echo of Byron’s lines. Especially does Flau- 
bert’s Satan appear to be modeled on Byron’s and, hence, is much 
more like Milton’s demon than like Goethe’s. There is none of 
the latter’s bonhomie: Smarh’s evil genius is gloomy and rebelli- 
ous, and would accomplish his purposes more by logic chopping 
than by the comrade-like methods of Mephistopheles. 

If it be granted, however, that in its general conception Smarh 
draws more from Cain than from Faust, there yet remain parallels 
between the latter and Flaubert’s mystery. In Smarh it is Yuk, 
the demon of the grotesque, who does the comedy part, and there 
is a scene in what we have called Act I, in which he takes Smarh’s 
place and corrupts a woman who has come to consult the hermit, 
much as Mephistopheles humbugs the student in Faust’s study. 
Flaubert’s humor was always of the brutal kind, and in a scene 
like this where he desires pitilessly to expose human frailty, the 
result is not humorous. 

In this same scene (p. 17) Satan argues against the immor- 
tality of the soul, whereas Faust (p. 73) ° expresses his lack of 
concern about the existence of his. The disbelief in the soul’s 
future life was, however, a firmly fixed tenet of Flaubert’s creed. 

Everyone recalls the splendid revery of Faust: “ Erhabner 
Geist, du gabst mir, gabst mir alles, warum ich bat,” with its 
pantheistic utterances: “'Tu as amené devant moi la longue chaine 
des vivants, et tu m’as instruit a reconnaitre mes fréres dans le 
buisson tranquille, dans l’air et dans les eaux” (p. 128). This 
same delight in inanimate nature is apparent in the opening pages 


* Translation of Gérard de Nerval, Oeuvres Complétes, Calmann-Lévy, 
n.d. The translation of the First Part appeared in 1828; of the Second 
Part in 1840. Earlier translations were Sainte-Aulaire (1823) and Stapfer 
(1823, 1838). I have had access only to the translation by Gérard. H. 
Blaze published an article on the Second Faust in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes in 1839. See Baldensperger, Bibliographie critique de Goethe en 
France, 1907. 
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of part III of Smarh (p. 44; cf. p. 109). The opening lines here 
seem to have been suggested by the second Faust where the hero 
says: “Cette clef . . . m’a ramené sur ce terreau solide. Ici je 
prends pied ici est le domaine du réel” (p. 199). Smarh cries 
upon his return to earth: “ Me viola enfin sur la terre! ’homme 
naturellement s’y sent bien, il y est né. Moi je suis fait pour y 
vivre” (p. 43). A few pages later in the same scene Satan per- 
suades Smarh to seek satisfaction “dans la joie, dans le bruit, 
dans l’ambition” (p. 55) just as Mephistopheles induced Dr. 
Faustus to quit his study and see life (pp. 76ff.), but it is 
Yuk again who is charged with acting as guide to the hermit. 
When Smarh declares that his body is too old to face new 
temptations Satam rejuvenates him (p. 87) but by less regula- 
tion means than Mephistopheles employs. In addition to this 
brief list of likenesses there are some points to be noted in which 
Smarh may have profited by the second Faust. Like Goethe, 
Flaubert describes a royal palace, the lord of which is wretched 
in his power (p. 67). Then we see Faust on the field of battle crav- 
ing action: “Je veux frapper d’admiration les races humaines. 
Je veux laisser des monuments de mon passage et pétrir enfin la 
nature au moule idéal de ma pensée. Assez de réves: la gloire 
n’est rien, l’action est tout” (p. 249). Similarly Smarh cries: 
“ Je veux étre un des souvenirs du monde, et le manier dans mes 
deux mains, et le battre longtemps avec les quatre pieds de mon 
cheval.” (p. 99.) 

To be compared also are the scenes in which, on the one hand, 
Vagner compliments his unhappy master upon the people’s love 
for him (p. 58) and, on the other, Satan flatters Smarh by citing 
the esteem in which he is held (p. 15), and Mephistopheles’ speech 
(p. 78) with Satan’s projects (pp. 11, 88; 94, 98). Similarly, 
for venturing to express views about God and the soul, Satan and 
Mephisto taunt their victims in like manner (compare Smarh, 
p. 17, with Faust, p. 120). 

It may be noted also that Smarh, like Faust, has a prologue, 
though not in heaven. Flaubert’s sardonic, sombre deity is heard 
as “Une Voix”; he proclaims himself the real deity of the world: 
“je lai élevé, j’ai été sa nourrice et sa mére; . . . j’ai été sa com- 
pagne et son épouse. . . . Je lui fermerai les yeux, je me penche- 
rai sur sa bouche pour recueillir son dernier réle et pour voir si sa 
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derniére pensée te bénira, Créateur (p. 10). This is quite differ- 
ent from the rather friendly interview in Faust between the Deity 
and Mephisto. There the devil contents himself with saying of 
the world: “Tout y va parfaitement mal, comme toujours; les 
hommes me font pitié dans leurs jours de misére, au point que je 
me fais conscience de tourmenter cette pauvre espéce ” (p. 38). 

Flaubert’s debt to Goethe is not great. He seems to have taken 
a part of the general plan (II) from Cain rather than from Faust. 
It is in the first and third parts that his mystery resembles most 
Goethe’s poem: in the prologue, announcing what is to come, in 
the fiend’s, promises which entice the hermit from his cell, and in 
the various stages of earthly splendor and self-indulgence through 
which he conducts his victim to his death. Through all these 
scenes is manifest Flaubert’s pessimism and his subjective view of 
life. His Satan has none of the fantastic, mocking semi-serious- 
ness of Mephisto, nor at the close is there any hope for wretched 
humanity such as glimmers through clouds at the end of the Faust 
tragedy. : 

Another source for Smarh is Quinet’s prose poem, Ahasvérus 
(1833), the story of the wandering Jew, presented as a mystery 
play. Maxime du Camp tells of Flaubert’s fondness for this now 
forgotten production. Descharmes (p.115f.) has pointed out 
various resemblances between it and Smarh, and remarks also on 
the pessimism of both productions, though Quinet’s hero is redeem- 
ed from his curse by the love of a compassionate angel woman. 
In addition to these details, we may add that Flaubert’s conception 
of the savage as being drawn forward irresistibly to civilization 
{p. 57) seems to be a reminiscence of Quinet’s first day (IV, p. 78 
f.) in which the migrations of the races toward their respective 
lands is depicted. Likewise the deserted cathedral, visited by 
Smarh (p. 79 f.) which crumbles while Satan rejoices, has points 
of resemblance with the scene in the Strasburg Cathedral (Ahas- 
vérus, pp. 258-279). The details-of the two scenes are quite differ- 
ent, and both are too long to cite, but in both the church and its 
different parts monologue at length. Flaubert’s cathedral declares 
that faith is dead and that believers no longer cross its thresh- 
old; the chorus of the dead that haunt the Strasburg church assert 
that Christ is dead and not risen. 

The vision of death in Smarh (p. 103) shakes the shroud by 
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which it is covered and from it falls red dust: “ C’est l’histoire, 
ajouta le spectre.” Similarly, Mob in Ahasvérus (p. 272) ad- 
dressing the dead monarch cries: “Si vous tombez en poussieére, 
songez-y! comment ferais-je en jetant 4 poignée votre cendre a 
la face du Seigneur, pour dire sans me tromper du siécle... : 
Seigneur, ceci qui poudroie dans ma main . . . c’est trente siécles 
des rois de Syrie et de Chaldée; .. . ceci c’est mille années du 
royaume de Bretagne, avec ses pairs . . . qui ternissent en retom- 
bant Vagrafe d’un de vos souliers. .. !” 

In a letter of 1838 (Corr. 1, p. 28) Flaubert says: “ Vraiment 
je n’estime profondément que deux hommes, Rabelais et Byron les 
deux seuls qui aient écrits dans l’intention de nuire au genre hu- 
main et de lui rire 4 la face.” Such is the rather incomplete 
judgment of the sixteen year old critic. He may have had in 
mind such a conception of authorship when he created the char- 
acter of Yuk. It has already been pointed out that the theory of 
the grotesque as laid down in Hugo’s Preface to Cromwell was 
doubtless Flaubert’s starting point, but in his own utterances on 
Rabelais we find as it were the germ of Yuk, or at least, of what he 
had in mind when outlining this character. “ Rabelais alors est 
un Luther dans son genre. Sa sphére c’est le rire. Mais il le 
pousse si fort, qu’avec ce rire il démolit tout autant de choses que 
la colére du bonhomme de Wittenberg. [I] le manie si bien, il le 
ciséle tellement dans sa vaste épopée, que ce rire-la est devenu 
terrible. C’est la statue du grotesque. Elle est éternelle comme 
le monde. (Rabelais, O. de J. 11, p. 144). “Est-ce que je ne 
suis pas aussi éternelle que l’éternité?” demands Yuk (p. 78). 
And again: “je suis toute l’éternité 4 moi seul” (p. 105). Con- 
tinuing his appreciation of the Rabelaisian grotesque as compared 
with Falstaff and Sancho Panza, Flaubert says: “ Placée entre ces 
deux figures, celle de Gargantua est plus vague, moins précise. 
. . . Gargantua est moins glouton, moins sensuel que Falstaff, 
moins paresseux que Sancho, mais il est plus buveur, plus rieur, 
plus criard. Il est terrible et monstrueux dans sa gaieté” (p. 
155). Thus, when under the influence of the old mystery play of 
Saint Antoine, and of Cain and the romantic theory of the drama, 
Flaubert undertook to express his own pessimism, he almost natu- 
rally created the Gargantuan figure of Yuk, through which to find 
expression at once for his own brutal irony and for his literary 
theories and interpretations. 
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This is in all probability the basis of the bold and original con- 
cept he attempted to embody in Yuk, though certain passages in 
which this personage plays a part have a more definite source. 
Under Yuk’s guidance Smarh enters a city (p. 65) and by the 
virtue of a certain powder or merely of his infernal power, all the 
iniquities of the citizens are exposed to their view. There Yuk 
is no other than Asmodeus, nor do we need refer to the book of 
Tobit to find Flaubert’s source, but to the grateful deity of Le 
Diable boiteux (ed. Garnier), who also presents a type of sarcastic 
reflection on humanity which Yuk’s creator must have relished. 
Like Yuk, Asmodée offers to show Léandro Perez the world (p. 
71), like him he makes roofs and walls of no avail against his 
follower’s gaze (p. 15), like him he sends forth a magic vapor 
which shows men’s passions at their worst (p. 95). But Asmo- 
dée is a better natured devil than Yuk. It is his business to 
foster evil, yet he shows more kindly interest in his disciple, and 
he can not help disclosing a few instances of virtue and self-sacri- 
fice. Romantic pessimism was far more ‘intense than that of 
the classical school, and Flaubert lacked the saving grace of humor 
to lighten his diatribes against human weaknesses. 

One of the ways in which Yuk held mankind up to scorn was 
to stage in some vague fashion for Smarh’s benefit a Petite Comé- 
die Bourgeoise. This is a sordid and rather dull satire on mar- 
riage (pp. 70-74). A young couple go through the various 
stages of courtship, marriage, passion, disillusionment, indiffer- 
ence and infidelity. It is just a chapter of the ten thousand 
directed against matrimony at this epoch. Consequently no pre- 
cise source could be given, but the author refers (p. 72) to Bal- 
zac’s Physiologie du mariage for an analysis of the various stages 
of wedded life, and thus indicates with a certain precision the 
general character of his ideas. He concludes like Balzac that 
infidelity on both sides is to be expected. 

I have pointed out elsewhere ® that two incidents in the drama 
are drawn from Gautier. There are many purely romantic pas- 
sages, such as abound in other youthful compositions of Flaubert, 
and still others (especially pp. 111-116) which are manifestly 
echoes of the author’s own emotions, parts of his own confessions. 


* Elliott Monographs, No. 1, p. 31. 
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One has but to turn, however, to Descharmes or to Maynial to get 
the setting of such pages. A lad of the time who knew René by 
heart and read Charles Nodier and Obermann, and Werther, and 
Childe Harold would have been a prodigy to escape being tarred 
with the same stick. Flaubert added to their romantic melan- 
choly a brutal sneer, a coarse contempt of all human relations, a 
sort of delight in rolling them in the mire, which ‘keep him from 
being a mere copyist. 

Flaubert would have defended himself vigorously after 1850 
from the charge of having a purpose in his writings other than 
the attainment of the beauty to which he aspired. It is evident 
though that in Smarh, as is to be expected in the productions of 
this period, he had a very real purpose: the expression of the de- 
terministic pessimism to which his reflections and emotions had 
led him. Of the sources to which reference has been made, Cain 
and Ahasvérus contain perhaps the largest element of such a view 
of life. I have already intimated how strongly suggestive of Cain 
are the arguments in Smarh between the hermit and Satan. One 
may fairly say then, that this production is largely Byronic, even 
specifically Byronic in idea, and that the prevalent literary fashions 
made Flaubert attempt to incorporate certain other elements, the 
whole animated by his own savage and unhumorous pessimism. 
He borrowed here and there, and he tried to weld together dis- 
parate elements, but he made for himself the larger part of the real 
content of his mystére, and expressed through it his own concep- 
tion of life. He was haunted by a desire to project his fancy into 
the infinite and to express what might be found there. This he 
boldly attempted to do in Smarh. It is a commonplace to remark 
upon the romantic temperament of Flaubert, to contrast what he 
seemed to do in Madame Bovary with the man himself. Smarh is 
evidence of how the youthful romantic struggled with, the philo- 
sophical problems that beset him, and manifests a direct concern 
with such questions to be remarked nowhere else in his riper works 
except in what he called his “ vieille toquade de Saint-Antoine.” 


ALGERNON COLEMAN. 
The University of Chicago. 


REGARDING CIRCUMLOCUTIONS IN THE FELDER EDDA 
I 


Circumlocution of an Adverb of Place 


In the Elder Edda we occasionally find a peculiar type of cir- 
cumlocution in connection with a verb of motion, i. e., the locality 
is described to which the person in question is going. This rheto- 
rical figure in Old Norse poetry is so rare that it has, so far as I 
know, escaped the attention of scholars and were it not for the 
fact that this same type of circumlocution is preserved in West 
Germanic poetry the subject of its existence would hardly merit 
discussion. As a matter of fact, however, this type of circumlocu- 
tion was evidently a fundamental characteristic of Germanic epic 
poetry, in keeping with the desire to describe rather than to de- 
note; a poetic ideal which culminated in the kennings. 

Of this type of circumlocution in the a Edda* I have found 
only the two following examples : 

Baldrs Draumar, 4 
pa reip Opinn fyr austan dyrr, 
pars hann vissi volow leipi 


“Then did Odin ride east from the gate to where he knew was 


the grave of the prophetess.” 


Helreip Brynhildar, 11 
Reib gépr Grana gollmiplandi, 
pars féstri minn fletjum styrpi 


“The brave (Sigurd), the gold-giver, did ride Grani to where 
my foster-father ruled his hall.” 


In both these passages we find a circumlocution involved after 
the verb of motion, viz., ‘where such a thing or person was’ in- 
stead of ‘to that thing or person.’ ? 


* Quotations from the Elder Edda are based upon the Hildebrand-Gering 
edition‘, Paderborn, 1922. 
*Cf. a similar circumlocution, 
Hymiskv. 1, 7-8. 
hurfu at hollu es Hymir Atti 
“They came to the hall that Hymir owned,” instead of “to Hymir’s hall.” 
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In the Old Saxon Héliand® this type of circumlocution is very 
common. Compare, for instance, ll. 249-251 


Thd uuard is uuisbodo 
an Galilealand, Gabriel cuman, 
engil thes alouualdon, thar he éne idis uuisse 


with the Old Norse (Baldrs Draumar, 4) 
pars hann vissi volou leipi, 
or ll. 5269-70 


antat sie inan brahtun, thar he an is benkia sat, 
cuning Herodes: 


with the Old Norse Helretp Brynhildar, 11) 
pars féstri minn fletjum styrpi. 


Similarly in the Héliand, ll. 758, 873, 1151, 1154-5, 2745-6, 5441, 
5730, 5736, 5763-4. 

Likewise in Middle High German epic poetry, especially in the 
Nibelungenlied and the Kudrun, this type of circumlocution very 
frequently appears. The following examples are quoted from the 
Nibelungenlied: * 


(611) Dé braht’ man Kriemhilde d& man den kiinic vant, 
(783') Er gie zuo Priinhilde da er si sitzen vant; 


similarly 918', 1023*, 1073*, etc. 
And even in the Old High German Hildebrandslied we have the 
same rhetorical figure when Hiltibrant says (Il. 50-51) : 


ih walléta sumaro enti wintro sehstic ur lante 
dar man mih eo scerita in fole sceotantero. 


Evidently the reason why this type of circumlocution occurs so 
much more frequently in West Germanic than in North Germanic 
epic poetry is because North Germanic epic poetry is far less nar- 
rative in character than is the Héliand or the Nibelungenlied. 
The Poetic Edda is dramatic, full of dialog and intensely subjec- 
tive rather than narrative or descriptive of outward events; hence 


® Quotations from the Héliand are based upon Behagel’s edition’, Halle, 
1910. 

* Quotations from the Nibelungenlied are based upon Bartsch’s edition, 
1886. 
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in North Germanic epic poetry the earlier decadence of this rheto- 
rical figure used in connection with a verb of motion, for the verb 
of motion itself designates an action which properly belongs to the 
narrative. In fact, much of the narrative in the Poetic Edda is 
not contained in the verses proper but is supplied in prose by the 
scribe; an additional reason for the decadence of a rhetorical 
metaphor which has to do primarily with the narrative.® 


II 
Vaza fyr vina brjdsti 
This phrase occurs twice in the Elder Edda, namely 


Féfnismél 7, 1 
* Veitk, ef vava nepir fyr pinna vina brjésti’ 
and 
nam at vawa vina briésti. 


The phrase fyr vina brjdsti ‘ before the breasts of one’s friends’ 
is evidently a kenning for ‘in the presence of, in the sight of, 
before one’s friends.’® The question is as to the exact meaning of 
the word brjdst in this phrase and as to the origin of the kenning. 

In the sagas the word brjést occurs in the sense of ‘ person’? in 
the legal phrase vinna eid fyrir brjést ehs, ‘to take an oath for 
someone, on someone’s behalf’; cf. engi skal ei3 vinna fyrir brjdst 
hins dauda ...., pad vinnr hann fyrir sitt brjdst en eigi hins 
dauia (Norges gamle love, Den nyere landslov af Kong Magnus 


* The existence of this rhetorical figure has not been noted either by 
Emil Lagenpusch in his Walhallklinge im Heliand, Konigsberg, 1896, nor 
by Richard Heinzel in his Uber den Stil der altgermanischen Poesie, 
Strassburg, 1875. Paul Piper in his edition of the Héliand (Stuttgart, 
1897) calls attention to this figure of speech in the Héliand and remarks 
that it is characteristic of Old Germanic poetry in general, ef. note to 
1. 5271: “thar dahin wo, diese Umschreibung eines Localadverbs durch 
einen Relativsatz ist der altdeutschen Sprache tiberhaupt eigentiimlich, 
besonders oft z. B. im Nibelungenlied und der Kudrun.” 

*Cf. the passage parallel to the Féfnismdél 7, 1 in the Volswnga saga, 
ch. 18 {Magnus Olsen’s edition, Copenh. 1908): “ Veit ek, ef bu vew upp 
med frendum pbinum.” 

“Cf. Fritzner’s Ordbog over det gamle norske sprog’, 1886 (sub brjést, 

6), Person, Personlighed? 
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Haakonssgn, 11, 8, 6.7). It is in this sense that the word brjdst 
is used in our kenning (vaza fyr) vina brjésti, ‘ persons of friends’ 
= kenning for ‘friends.’ Evidently then, the word brjést in this 
sense (i. e., ‘person’) was taken from the vernacular of the law. 

Because of the poetic flavor to this metaphorical sense of the 
word brjdést (i. e., ‘ person’) it was readily incorporated into the 
language of Elder Edda as a kenning in connection with the set 
poetic formular vaxa (fyr). The young hero’s successful growth 
to maturity amid the dangers of war was always of concern to the 
poet. Thus Odin says of himself in the Havamdl (142): 


pa namk frevask ok frépr vesa 
ok vawa® ok vel hafask 


and in the Rigspula (9) of young preil it is said: 
hann nam at vawva*® ok vel dafna. 


To this idea of the young hero’s growth (vaza) was then added 
the phrase fyr vina brjésti as a poetic circumlocution based upon 
legal vernacular. Such borrowings from legal vernacular ® imply 
a late origin of the poem in which they are found, and both the 
Fafnismal and the Helgi lays are consonant with this circumstance. 

For the Old Norsemen the breast was the seat of both the emo- 
tions and the understanding (cf. brjéstvit) and the word thus | 
easily acquired the sense of ‘ person,’ cf. MHG. lip *° ‘ body’ which 
was often used in epic poetry for ‘person,’ ‘self.’ 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT. 
Uniwersity of Kansas. 


8 Cf. the Old Saxon Héliand (782-3): 

Thar the neriondio Krist 
uudhs undar them uuerode uuard giuuitties ful. 

Altho these lines are based upon the Latin of Tatian XII (Luke 2, 40): 
“Puer autem crescebat et confortabatur, plenus sapientia,” they are 
entirely in keeping with the spirit of Old Germanic epic poetry. The 
young Christ “grew up among the people,” just as Sigurd and Helgi 
“grew up among their friends” (fyrir vina brjésti). 

® For further legal terms in the Elder Edda compare Sigrdrifumdl 11 
4 fulla déma fara (cf. Gragés, I, 15), 23 véra vargr, 25 heimiskvipr, 35 
vargdropa; see Detter wnd Heinzel ir, p. 431, note to Sd., 57, 9. 

10 Cf. des kiienen Sivrides lip (Nib. 26,8) ‘the brave Siegfried’ with 
ON. vina brjésti ‘ friends.’ 
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This curious idiom, ignored by the dictionaries, has puzzled 
Hispanists ever since discussion of it was initiated about 1909 
& propos of a certain passage in Moreto, which we shall designate 
as A. In 1917 Professor Morley (MLN, xxxt1, 501-503), dis- 
cussing A, assembled a series of five further examples, numbered 
1-5, and these were increased to seven by Professors Schevill and 
Buceta (nrs. 6 and 7), but even so no satisfactory explanation was 
reached. The interpretation since offered by Professor De Perott 
(MLN, xxx, 311), unsupported by additional evidence, may be 
dismissed, I believe, as quite unconvincing. A year later Profes- 
sor Wagner (MLN, xxxtv, 309-310) brought two more examples 
(which I shall number 8 and 9) and an interpretation with which 
I must confess I am still unsatisfied. 

In a further search for examples, the entremeses, with their 
wealth of idioms, yielded three more usable passages, viz.: 


10. Mujer. 
Si estos y otros capftulos no firma 
No le daré la mano. 


Poeta. 
Ni la quiero. 
zSoy yo poeta fondo en majadero? 
, Yo habia de jurar eso? No en mis dfas. 
(Castillo Solérzano, El Casamentero, in his Carnestolendas 
de Madrid [1627], apud Cotarelo, Coleccién de entre- 
meses, I, 308.) 


11. A musician retorts to a presumably red-faced servant, who objects 
to his singing: 
Aunque le pese, cuero fondo en tinto, 
eantar quiero y reir, y andar holgado, 
porque ni tengo amor ni so casado. 
(Antonio de Mendoza, Famoso entremes de Getafe, proba- 
bly first quarter of the seventeenth century, published 
from the ms. by Cotarelo, 1. ¢., 1, 332.) 


12. Lobato to Marisabidilla: 
Trampa con guardainfante, 
treta con alma, chanza de portante, 
enredo con basquifia, 
embuste de dos pelos, fondo en nifia, 
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festejo universal de aquesta villa 
y, sobre todo, Marisabidilla. 
(Benavente, Entremes famoso de la Melindrosa, in his 
Ociosidad entretenida, 1668, ap. Cotarelo, l. c., 11, 797.) 


These quotations, it must be admitted, do not make the meaning 
appreciably clearer. However, the quotations from Quevedo con- 
tributed by Buceta and Wagner suggested that the author of the 
Cuento de cuentos, with his amazing knowledge of every resource 
of the language and his known delight in quaint idioms, might 
well provide additional material. And it was found that the first 
three volumes of the incomplete edition of Quevedo’s works, con- 
taining only poetry, but much of it satirical and jocular, gave up 
no fewer than six new instances of three variant forms of fondo 
en, namely con fondos en, fondos en, and con fondo, obviously all 
representing the same idiom: 


13. Son sus ternezas con ufias 
Como el sol de aquesta tierra, 
Pues se muestra amorosa 
Con fondos en pedigiiena. 
(Quevedo, Obras, ed. Ferndndez-Guerra and Menéndez y 
Pelayo, 11, 34. Romance published 1605.) 


Con fondos en grajo asoma 
una carita de nieve. 
(Ibid., 11, 372. Cf. nr. 7.) 


Derrama aqui con unas salvaderas, 

Pues esta en polvos, todo su linaje; 

Salgan progenitores vendesteras, 

Y aquel rabi con fondo abencerraje. 
(Ibid., m1, 93.) 


Cémo siendo mi hermano, y caballero, 
Siendo Angélica yo, siendo Argalia, 
Una fantasma fondos en tintero 
Por marido me ofreces este dia, 

Un hombre tentacién, carantamaula, 
Que no puede ensefiarse sino en jaula? 
(Ibid., 11, 129.) 


Tratéla un mancebo 

Con fondos en tonto, 

Recién heredado. .. . 
(Ibid., m1, 202.) 
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En la feria de Torrijos 
Me empefié con un mulato, 
Corchete fondos en zurdo, 
Barba y bigote de ganchos. 
(Ibid., 111, 265.) 


Besides the examples just quoted there are now available the fol- 
lowing, printed in previous articles and making nineteen in all: 
A. Beatriz, fondo en tia; 1. damas fondo en angel; 2. bruja fondo 
en moza; 3. bruja fondo en agorera; 4. hermosa, fondo en tabaco ; 
5. lo blanco fondo en Guinea; 6. primillo, fondo en cufiado; 7. 
blanca nieve, fondo en grajo; 8. astrélogo, fondo en poeta; 9. 
muger con fondos en fraile. 

A study of all the known instances seems to lead to a literal 
primary meaning such as Professor Morley suggested: sobre un 
fondo de, or upon a basis of, with a substratum of, which might 
be applied in some instances (4, 5, 7, 11, 14, 16), although per- 
haps not with the best results. A transferred meaning, more 
specific, proposed by Professor Wagner: at bottom, in reality, 
would be plausible in some cases (1, 10, 13,17). However, a still 
further derived acceptation may be proposed, in which the empha- 
sis has shifted from the basis, or the essentials to the result of the 
combination, namely the mixture, the blend, the cross. Fondo en 
would then properly be equivalent to mezclado de, cruzado con. 
This meaning I am tempted to consider as the one that gained 
most currency, and it seems to do justice to all cases, with such 
slight variations as seem needed to bring out the peculiar humor 
of each. For some of the less obvious ones the following tenta- 
tive translations might be suggested: A. you blend of servant-girl 
and aunt (obviously a reference to the crafty Tia fingida type) ; 
1. the ladies who are half angels; 9. a cross between a woman and 
a friar; 12. you double cheat in female shape ; 15. half Jew, half 
Morisco; 17. a man, equally young and silly. The idiom seems to 
have been used with relative frequency to describe the color of 
the skin; in fact, in six cases out of the nineteen. This might 
well have further narrowed down its meaning to scmething like 
with a [certain] complexion. Thus: with a (4) tobacco com- 
plexion, (5) a Guinea, or negro, complexion, (7, 14) a crow com- 
plexion, (11) a red-wine complexion, (16) an inkwell complexion. 

The familiarity of the Spanish mind with just the form of 
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thought proposed here as a standard may be established by the 
following instances: 


Celestina casta era 
y recatada, 
y en todo, todo, auisada; 
pero aquesta me semeja 
moca tinta en puta vieja, 
mas fina y acendrada. 
(Timoneda, Farsa Wamatla Trapagera, Obras, 1, 387.) 
Despedida aquella fantasma tozinera, aquel galén de ramplén, 
aquel amante inserto en saluaje, me acogi debaxo del pauellon 
de nuestra carreta. 
(Lopez de Ubeda, La Picara Justina, ed. Puyol, 1, 153.) 
j,Quién podré sufrir a un senor majadero, oficial enjerto en 
conde, que se ahog6é su padre en un aleuza.... 
(Pedro Espinosa, Obras, ed. Rodriguez Marin, 177.) 
Traigo una mula injerta en dromedario, 
que a puros sonsonetes me ha traido, 
sin ver todo mudado el calendario. 
(Lope de Vega, Amar sin saber a quién, I, 5.) 
4, Muger, engerta en varén, 
en qué piensas? 
(Antonio de Zamora, Judas Iscariote, m1, Madrid, 1744, 
1, 320.) 


JosEPH E. GILLET. 


Bryn Mawr College. 


TWO NOTES ON BEN JONSON’S STAPLE OF NEWS 
Look to me, wit, and look to my wit, Land. (1, i, 3). 


Dr. Winter in his edition of this play in the Yale Studies in 
English, p. xxvi, quotes this speech of Pennyboy, Jr., in support of 
his theory that Jonson was the author of The London Prodigal, 
remarking on its resemblance to a line of that play: 


Luce, look on me that am as light as air. 


The speech does certainly bear a striking resemblance to a line in 
another work, but it is as certainly not the one proposed. It is 
really a close parody of the first line of Donne’s Elegy upon the 
Untimely Death of the Incomparable Prince Henry: * 


* Poems of John Donne (Muses’ Library ed.), p. 72. | 
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Look to me, faith, and look to my faith, God. 


It will be remembered that Jonson told Drummond that ‘ Done 
said to him he wrott that Epitaph on Prince Henry, Look to me, 
Fath, to match Sir Ed: Herbert in obscurenesse.’?* The lines that 
follow in Jonson may be intended as a satire on the obscurity of 
Donne’s elegy, but there is no more close parody. ‘This fling at the 
poet he thought ‘ the first poet in the world, in some things’ seems 
to have escaped even Gifford, who, no doubt, would have been 
delighted to have had one more proof that Jonson parodied other 
poets besides Shakespeare. 


2. Thomas. They write was found in Galileo’s study 
A burning glass (which they have sent him, too) 
To fire any fleet that’s out at sea. 
Cymbal. By moonshine, is’t not so? 
Tho. Yes, sir, i’the water. 
(1, ii, 54-57) 
Tho. They write here one Cornelius-Son 
Hath made the Hollanders an invisible Eel, 
To swim the haven at Dunkirk, and ‘sink all 
The shipping there. 
Pennyboy, Jun. But how is’t done? 
Cym. I'll shew you, sir. 
It is an automa, runs under water, 
With a snug nose, and has a nimble tail 
Made like an auger, with which tail she wriggles 
Betwixt the costs of a ship, and sinks it straight. 
(11, ii, 76-83) 


Tho. The perpetual motion 
Is here found out by an ale-wife in Saint Katherine’s 
At the sign of the Dancing Bears. 


(111, ii, 106-108) 


It seems to me significant that on September 29, 1626 (the same 
year that The Staple of News was presented at Court, but probably 
later in the year), William Drummond of Hawthornden was actu- 
ally granted a letter patent for the making of certain very terrific 
military machines, among which may be found the very three men- 
tioned above. They are described as follows: * 


2 Conversations (Patterson ed., 1923), p. 12. 

* From Masson’s translation of the Latin original in the 1711 folio ed. 
of Drummond’s Works, 235-236. (Masson, Drummond of Hawthornden, 
158-159.) In the patent the machines are numbered fourteenth, ninth, and 
sixteenth respectively. 
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“A set of Burning Glasses of different kinds, by which, at what- 
ever distance, whether on sea or land, any combustible stuffs, out 
of all reach of shot, may be set on fire. All these, though con- 
sisting of glasses shaped of various conic sections, concave and con- 
vex, and of other curved surfaces, and these variously combined, 
and burning by reflection as well as by refraction, have the common 
name, Tloppwrvpizvov, and (not to deprive the illustrious Archi- 
medes of his due honour) will be called Glasses of Archimedes. 

“A new kind of vessel, which will be able, without check from any 
strength of chains, bars, or batteries, to enter any harbours, and 
either destroy all the shipping by fire, or capture them by force; 
which vessel, from its truly stupendous and terrible effect, and its 
dreadful destructiveness to ships and harbours, deserves to be called 
Atpevodobpeirns, vulgarly Leviathan. [This does not, however, seem 


to be a submarine. | 
“An organic machine, producing, from a natural and never- 


wearied cause, Perpetual Motion, by the use of which an infinite 
variety of mechanical operations may have their principle; which 
machine is called ’Ae:xivyros, or vulgarly The Mover.” 

It is not, of course, necessary to suppose that Drummond’s patent 
was the butt of Jonson’s satire; it may only be another striking 
bit of evidence as to the prevalence of that inventive fury of the 
times which he was ridiculing. However, if Drummond ever really 
did ‘think these out,’ as the patent assures us he did, especially, 
if he ever attempted to reduce them to practical models, he must 
have been working on them at the time of Jonson’s famous visit 
in the winter of 1618-1619. Masson (pp. 161-165) is inclined to 
think that the patent is only an example of the iniquitous monopo- 
lies so characteristic of the time, perhaps arranged by Sir William 
Alexander to secure for his friend Drummond by ‘ its splendidly 
vague terms’ a prior claim for three years to the profits accruing 
from the actual invention of any practical boat, fire-arm, or tele- 
scope in the whole of Scotland. He even supposes that it may have 
been aimed at a certain Alexander Hamilton, brother of the Earl 
of Melrose, a practical inventor who had really made an improved 
cart and secured a patent for it. But even granting that Drum- 
mond’s interest in military inventions was subsequent to 1619, and 
that he did not keep Jonson informed of his plans by writing 
(which we have no way of proving or disproving), there is still 
another way in which these projects could have come to the atten- 
tion of the dramatist. From about the time of King James’s death 
in 1625 until the end of 1627 it is impossible to trace Drummond’s 
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whereabouts, but he was certainly not at Hawthornden (Masson, 
p. 156). He is supposed to have travelled on the continent, but, 
as Masson points out (loc. cit.), he would hardly have stayed in 
France after July, 1626, when the rupture between England and 
that country took place. It seems extremely probable that he was 
in London on September 29, 1626, when the patent was sealed, and 
more than likely that he had been there for some time previous, 
for such a business could hardly have been accomplished overnight. 
If he did go to London, it is incredible that he should not have 
renewed his relations with Jonson, and equally incredible that 
Jonson should not have discovered his business in the metropolis. 
Whether Jonson would deliberately have satirized a person who had 
treated him so well as Drummond had is a matter which I cannot 
attempt to decide. 
FREDERICK A. PoTTLe. 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE SOURCES OF OTHELLO 


In an article entitled A Byzantine Source of Shakespeare’s 
Othello (Modern Language Notes, xxx1x, 156 ff.), Professor A. 
H. Krappe comes to the conclusion that the play is not derived 
from Giraldi Cintio’s Ecatommiti, 111, 7, but from an unknown 
tale descending parallel to Giraldi’s from the Byzantine epic of 
Digenis Akritas. The analysis of this epic is most interesting, but 
the article seems to exaggerate somewhat its significance, possibly 
because (as it would seem) Professor Krappe has not read the 
Ecatommiti version very recently. 

He says at one point (p. 157) that “In the Hecatommithi .. . 
the soldier . . . murders Disdemona by stabbing her twice ”; and 
elsewhere he asks “Why should Shakespeare have deliberately 
discarded the dagger . . . and preferred . . . the murder in the 
_ strange and certainly uncommon manner of choking the heroine 
with a pillow?” But his memory here has played him false; for 
according to the Ecatommiti Disdemona was slain, not by two 
strokes with a dagger, but by three blows with a stocking full of 
sand. It is, strikingly enough, one of the earliest recorded cases 
of sand-bagging. That Shakespeare could not stomach this stock- 
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ing full of sand need, surely, not surprise us; some modification 
was essential. The method had been adopted by Giraldi’s charac- 
ters in order to avoid bloodshed and to make Desdemona’s death 
seem accidental: Shakespeare either worked out for himself or 
found elsewhere a form of death equally bloodless (though this 
was less essential in Othello), and infinitely less crude. Possibly 
the French translator might prefer a dagger; Shakespeare chose 
the pillow. 

Apart from this, surely few of Shakespeare’s plays show closer 
adherence to the plot of their sources than Othello to Giraldi’s tale. 
The plot of the latter, Ecatommiti, 111, 7, may briefly be sum- 
marized as follows :— 


A daughter of Venice is so impressed with the valour of a Moor, 
a distinguished captain in the Venetian service, that she falls in 
love with him, inspires a like passion in him, and marries him 
despite her parent’s opposition. The Moor is sent off by the Vene- 
tian authorities to command at Cyprus: Disdemona, for such is 
the lady’s name, goes with him. The Moor’s ancient (alfiere = 
standard-bearer— ancient) falls in love with Disdemona; but, 
finding no hope of winning her, he determines on her ruin. To 
please her Moor husband, Disdemona shows favour to a lieutenant 
(capo di squadra) of his: the ancient plans to use this fact against 
her. Very soon, the lieutenant is deprived of his command for 
wounding a soldier: Disdemona intercedes for him with her hus- 
band, and the ancient seizes the chance to insinuate his accusation. 
He next procures by stealth a handkerchief which the Moor had 
given to Disdemona, and causes it to be found in the ex-lieuten- 
ant’s possession. (In all these schemes the ancient makes use of 
his wife’s intimacy with Disdemona.) At last the Moor, convinced 
that Disdemona has been untrue, determines on her death and 
charges the ancient with the task of despatching her supposed 
lover, the ex-lieutenant. The ancient lies in wait for the latter, 
but has only succeeded in wounding him in the leg when the watch 
arrives; pretending to arrive with them, he is one of the first to 
offer sympathy to the wounded man. Then the Moor and - 
ancient compass Disdemona’s death. . . . 


And at this point we do find that Shakespeare’s tragedy ceases 
to follow the Ecatommiti story, which we hardly need to pursue 
through the sand-bagging of Disdemona. 

Professor Krappe summarizes the Digenis Akritas thus :— 


1. Digenis Akritas, the hero of the epic, is the son of a Moorish 
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emir and a Byzantine lady. His origin is indicated by his name 
and often alluded to. 

2. He becomes enamoured of the daughter of a general and gov- 
ernor of a neighboring province. Her name is Eudocia. 

3. They elope and are pursued by the father and other relatives 
of the girl; a battle ensues which ends with the reconciliation of 
the two parties. , 

4. She accompanies him to the theatre of his wars, in a border- 
land of the Empire. 

5. When lying upon his death-bed he takes leave of her and 
kisses her; then, seized with sudden jealousy, he presses her in his 
arms, and chokes her to death. 

Surely this last suggests Othello somewhat vaguely, while the 
outline of Giraldi’s tale (as far, at least, as Disdemona’s death) 
is almost valid as a summary of Shakespeare’s play. 

It is argued (p. 160, n. 14) that the names Shakespeare uses 
(except for Desdemona’s) are not in Giraldi’s version. As, how- 
ever, Disdemona is the only name mentioned at all in the novella, 
the other characters being known merely as Il Moro, L’ Alfieri, Il 
Capo di Squadra, etc., there is no real problem involved. Names 
were indispensable for a play; Giraldi’s story did not supply them; 
so Shakespeare would have to find them elsewhere—the chief ones, 
it would seem, in the contemporary God’s Revenge against Adul- 
tery. The English poet, as a matter of course, would add new 
characters, and, in developing the psychology of Giraldi’s cruder 
personages, alter many of the incidents. His chief changes would 
be to make less undignified the circumstances of Desdemona’s 
murder, and to speed up the subsequent events, which formed 
something of an anticlimax in Giraldi’s version. 

In short, it seems that the case for any influence, even indirectly, 
from the Digenis Akritas either on Giraldi’s story or on Shake- 
speare’s play is at the best “not proven.” That Othello had no 
other source than Ecatommiti, 111, 7, no-one can venture to de- 
clare: that practically no other source was necessary, however, will 
still seem evident to many who know both versions well. 


Watter L. Buttock. 


Bryn Mawr College. 
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Goethes Gedichte. Ausgewahlt, eingeleitet und erliutert von 
Ewatp A. Boucxe. Kritisch durchgesehene Ausgabe. Bi- 
bliographisches Institut, Leipzig [1924]. Sonderdruck aus 
Meyers Klassiker-Ausgaben. 57 u. 472 Seiten. 


Boucke hat eine Auswahl aus Goethes Gedichten fiir einen “ wei- 
teren Leserkreis” (S. 387) getroffen. Wohl in der Erwigung, 
dass die ersten Abteilungen der Ausgabe letzter Hand von Goethes 
Werken am meisten gekannt sind, also vermisst wiirden, nimmt 
er die Gruppen Lieder, Gesellige Lieder, Balladen, Elegien, Epis- 
teln, Epigramme, Jahreszeiten, Sonette vollstindig auf, lisst nur 
drei Stiicke weg, die Goethe auch in die Gruppe Gott und Welt 
eingereiht hat. Den Balladen fiigt er die “Legende” an und aus 
den Cantaten “Johanna Sebus”; die iibrigen Cantaten und die 
Weissagungen des Bakis iibergeht er. Von den Vermischten Ge- 
dichten lisst er die zwei letzten weg: “ Nahe” wohl aus Schick- 
lichkeit, “An die Cicade,” weil es nach Anakreon verfasst ist, und 
ersetzt sie durch zwei Stiicke aus den Vermischten Gedichten des 
Nachlasses (W. A. tv, 101, 104). Nach der Gruppe Aus Wilhelm 
Meister lést er sich von der alten Ordnung. Manche Abteilungen 
werden vollig iibersprungen, aus Gedichten des 2.-5. Bandes W. 
A. neue gebildet, zumeist unter den iiberlieferten Bezeichnungen, 
zweimal unter neuen Sammelnamen: Aus den Singspielen und 
Literatur; die letztere Gruppe ist, da die Xenien nicht beigezogen 
sind, etwas mager. Den Schluss bilden Stiicke aus dem Westist- 
lichen Divan. Die Ordnung im einzelnen leuchtet nicht iiberall 
ein. So stehen z. B. vor und nach der Dichtung Ilmenau 1783 
Gedichte an Frauen (unter denen die “ Sprudel ”-Gelegenheits- 
verse an Tina Briihl recht iiberfliissig sind) ; es ist also nicht ein- 
zusehen, warum die Lieder an Frau von Stein 1776-1780 nicht vor 
Ilmenau eingereiht sind. Aber es ist gewiss schwer, eine iiber- 
zeugende Folge zu bilden, zumal wenn die Goethes doch die,Fiihr- 
ung behalten soll. Offenbar ist das richtige Bestreben, Proben 
aus der friihesten bis zur spatesten Zeit, Proben der verschieden- 
sten Arten vorzulegen. 

Goethekenner werden dies und jenes Stiick vermissen ; manchem 
wird das Fehlen des Gedichtes auf Miedings Tod empfindlich sein, 
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es ist doch einzig in seiner Weise und nicht dramatischer als an- 
deres. Dagegen diinkt mich die Aufnahme des “Chinesen in 
Rom” unter Literatur iiberschiissig, zumal der Bezug auf Jean 
Paul erst durch die Anmerkung erkennbar wird. Und so wird 
anderen anderes entbehrlich sein. Es gibt keinen Goethekanon. 
Origineller ist die viel weniger unmfangreiche Auslese Erich 
Schmidts im 1. Teile seiner Inselausgabe, die sich an ahnliche 
Leser wendet, wie sie sich Boucke wiinscht. Schmidt bringt ge- 
gen dreissig andere Stiicke als dieser und trifft bei der Auswahl 
der Spriiche nur etwa vierzigmal mit ihm zusammen, wahrend er 
rund hundert von Boucke ausgeschiedene herausgreift; bringt 
unter 35 Stiicken aus dem Divan neunzehn, die Boucke nicht gibt, 
stimmt also nur in sechzehn mit diesem zusammen. So ver- 
schieden ist das Urteil iiber das, was Goethe kennzeichnet und 
zugleich fiir viele Lesegut sein soll. Dariiber lisst sich nicht 
rechten. 

Den Text gibt Boucke nach der W. A. Seltene Abweichungen 
begriindet er. Einmal, im letzten Verse des epigrammatischen 
“Kommt Zeit kommt Rat” méchte ich eine Lesung nicht so 
“ entschieden ” vorziehen wie der Herausgeber. Er wihlt statt 
der Lesart der 2. Cottaischen Ausgabe B die der Kaulfuss-Arm- 
bruster-Cottaischen B*, die aus der gleichen Druckvorlage wie B 
stammt. In B steht: “ Hier hilft nun weiter kein Bemiihn. Sind 
Rosen und sie werden bliihn.” In B* lautet der letzte Vers: 
“Sind’s Rosen, nun sie werden Dliihn.” Das ist als dem Ver- 
stindnis bequemere Fassung des Setzers méglich, der ja iiber- 
haupt eigenmichtig verfaihrt; die Lesart B kann aber nicht aus 
ihr abgeleitet werden; obwohl deren Setzer nachlissig ist, wiirde 
er hier sich doch eines groben Horfehlers schuldig machen. Wahr- 
scheinlicher hatte die gemeinsame Vorlage die Lesart B, hielt B* 
eine Konjektur fiir nétig; deren konditionales “ Sind’s ” mir in so 
biindiger Epigrammatik ungoetheisch vorkommt, deren Wieder- 
holung des “nun” anstéssig ist. Ubrigens kann ich mir das 
Reimpaar auch gelést von der Uberschrift zum ersten vorstellen, 
es fiir eine allgemeine Warnung vor ungeduldigem Hifer fassen. 
Zur Uberschrift gebunden wiirden die Verse bedeuten: Zeit bringt 
Rosen und sie werden biiihn. 

Die Einleitung, 5? Seiten stark, “verfolgt das Ziel, méglichst 
viele Gesichtspunkte und Probleme zur Sprache zu bringen und 
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sowohl den literargeschichtlichen Voraussetzungen wie dem Eigen- 
wert von Goethes Dichtung gerecht zu werden. Im iibrigen ruht 
die Darstellung auf der Annahme einer urspriinglichen Einheit 
und zentralen Gliederung [?] von Goethes geistiger Individuali- 
tit: die einzelnen lyrischen Gattungen sind daher nicht rein peri- 
odisch angeordnet oder als formale Kategorien aufgefasst, sondern 
als Ausstrahlungen eines und desselben “ poetischen Bildungs- 
triebes,” der sowohl Stil wie Gehalt bestimmt und organisch bin- 
det ” (S. 387). Ob die Hinleitung fiir einen “weiteren Leser- 
kreis” nicht etwas schwer ist, steht dahin. Boucke sieht die 
Hauptanregung fiir Goethe in der Gegenwirkung gegen Eindriicke, 
die seinen Bildungstrieb auslésten, zur Reaktion wie zur Einfiihl- 
ung leiteten. Das Wesen von Goethes Dichtung sei die Gestalt- 
ung eines Innenerlebnisses, das, des Zufialligen entkleidet, symbol- 
ische Funktion zu versehen habe. Fiir die geschichtlichen Voraus- 
setzungen greift Boucke unnotig bis auf Gottsched zuriick, spricht 
tiber Lyrik des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts zu knapp, als dass man 
iiber Missverstindliches streiten méchte, pragt den iibertreibenden 
Satz, “ohne das Vorbild Klopstocks waren Goethes Hymnen nicht 
denkbar,” behauptet, die Mission des deutschen Geistes habe in 
der Uberwindung der Aufklairung bestanden u. dgl. Ich méchte 
gerne mit ihm an einen besonderen germanischen Individualis- 
mus, an germanischen Bewegsdrang, an den organischen Frei- 
heitsbegriff des germanischen Geistes glauben und in Volkslied 
und Ballade “ Naturformen der Dichtung” erkennen kénnen. 
Richtig sagt er, Goethes Schaffen lasse sich weder nach Perioden 
noch nach Zonen (?) oder Schichten genau schematisieren; er 
versucht aber dann doch zu zergliedern. Gefiihlslyrik und Ge- 
dankenlyrik aus einander zu halten, musste ihm schwer werden. 
Die Gefiihlslyrik teilt er in Naturformen des Liedes, Kunstformen 
des Liedes, Balladen, Elegien, Hymnen. Zu den Naturformen 
rechnet er auch die kiinstlichen Geselligen Lieder, und verrit 
damit, wie wenig die Bezeichnung sagt. Die Kunstformen der 
Gefiihlslyrik werden in Anakreontik, rémische Elegien, Sonette 
und die Divanlieder zerlegt; er sieht zwar, dass die Elegien “im 
Grunde eine Erweiterung der gedringteren Form, die dem Zyclus 
der Rémischen Elegien zugrunde liege,” und ebenfalls aus der 
griechischen Anthologie erwachsen sind, teilt sie aber doch als 
eigene Gattung ab, um sie mit den Balladen in “ gelegentliche Be- 
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riihrung zu stellen. Aus der Mannigfaltigkeit der Balladen- 
form schliesst Boucke (S. 29), dass sich Goethe auf alle Weise 
bemiihe, “dem Ideal des echten Volksgesangs naher zu kom- 
men”; wenn es dies Ideal gibt, warum wird die Ballade dann 
nicht zu den Naturformen gereiht? Es sei Goethe nicht gelungen, 
eine feste Form zu finden oder eine Tradition zu schaffen; ich 
frage: wo besteht eine feste, Tradition griindende Balladenform 
ausser in Schulbiichern?—Die Gedankenlyrik wird in Spriiche, 
Epigramme, beschauliche und lehrhafte Dichtung und wieder den 
Divan gespalten. Ich fiirchte, soleche Schematisierung werde 
manchen Schulmeister verfiihren, die Schiiler mit den von Boucke 
bezifferten Gliedern 1, 1, a. . . usw. zu qualen; denn das miissen 
doch die “praktischen Zwecke” sein, fiir die er zusammenfassen 
will, was nach seiner eigenen richtigen Hinsicht sich nicht rein- 
lich scheiden lisst (S. 33). Schon die doppelte Hingliederung 
des Divan beweist gegen das Schema. 

Fiir den fruchtbarsten Abschnitt der Einleitung halte ich den 
letzten: Stil und Vers. Da stehen gute Beobachtungen. Die 
Vergleiche mit andern Dichtern sind anregend, die mit Hichen- 
dorff und Heine besser, als die des “mikroskopisch beschrei- 
benden ” Strindberg und des “ makroskopisch sehenden ” Goethe. 
Den Ausserungen iiber die Metrik vermag ich nicht durchwegs 
beizustimmen; z. B. die ausgehobene Verainderung in V. 8 von 
“ Alexis und Dora” ist gewiss nicht durch Schlegelsche Doktrin 
veranlasst (S. 51), sondern durch das Bediirfnis, das in der Senk- 
ung stehende Wort “ein” als Zahlwort in die Hebung zu bringen. 

Besondere Aufmerksamkeit leiht Boucke den Kompositionen 
Goethescher Lieder, hat ja auch in einem Anhang (S. 448 ff.) 
die Vertonungen verzeichnet und die bisherigen Nachweise aus 
eigener Sammlung bereichert. Wenn er erklirt (S. 56), die reiche 
Klangsymbolik der romantischen Lyrik komme dem Tonsetzer 
auf halbem Wege entgegen, und gleich darnach, je bedeutender 
die innermelodischen Eigenwerte eines Gedichtes seien, um so weni- 
ger werde es zur Vertonung anregen, so beleuchtet dieser halbe 
‘Widerspruch hell die Schwierigkeit, sichere Kennzeichen fiir die 
Sangbarkeit eines Liedtextes aufzustellen. 

Vor dem Kompositionenverzeichnis steht eine Chronologische 

“Tabelle (S. 436 ff.) worin die abgedruckten Gedichte soweit még- 
lich nach der Entstehungszeit geordnet und die Jahre der iltesten 
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Drucklegung vermerkt sind; dabei werden neuere iiber Grif 
hinausgehende Untersuchungen verwertet. 
_ Auch die Anmerkungen sind fiir Goethefreunde und -forscher 
dadurch sehr dienlich, dass die Literatur iiber die einzelnen Ge- 
dichte darin neu zusammengetragen ist. Sie zeigen die Ent- 
stehungszeit, die Quelle, den Anlass an: eine Fiille von griind- 
licher Arbeit. Gelegentlich wird die Auffassung eines Ganzen 
gemacht, Hinzelerliuterung dunkler Stellen ist nicht beabsichtigt. 
Hinweise auf verwandte Ausserungen in Goethes Werken gesellen 
sich bei. Vereinzelt wird einem Ausleger widersprochen. Bei 
dem schwierigen “An den Mond,” werden ausnahmsweise die 
friiheren Fassungen erértert, dann aber schliesst die Behauptung: 
gliicklicherweise sei es méglich, die poetischen Schénheiten dieses 
Gedichts auch ohne genauere Kenntnis der kritischen Deutungs- 
versuche “vollauf” zu wiirdigen. Warum hitten sich dann so 
viele mit der Erklarung befasst, wenn “das Verweben von Natur 
und Menschenschicksal,” das “ An- und Abschwellen der Emp- 
findungen ” vollauf klar wire? So miissen dann und wann Allge- 
meinheiten aushelfen, zu eindringlichen Untersuchungen wire ja 
auch hier kein Raum. Die Strophen “An Lina” beschwert der 
Herausgeber mit dem Wunsche: die Zeile Nur nicht lesen! immer 
singen! sollte jeder lyrischen Anthologie als Motto vorgesetzt 
werden; hat der Vorschlag Wert fiir die poetische Hinschitzung 
des Verses? Bemerkungen zu dem Geselligen Lied “ Rechen- 
schaft ” oder zu dem Spruch 21 sollen den Inhalt unserer Zeitlage 
nahe riicken ; die kritische zur Zahmen Xenie 3 moralisiert: “ Eine 
héchst geistvolle Antithese, aber leider zu optimistisch, denn wie 
viele Irrtiimer, wenn sie energisch verfochten werden, haben durch 
Jahrtausende gewirkt; wie viel wahrhaft Tiichtiges dagegen ist 
spurlos untergegangen oder wird von Untiichtigen misshandelt 
und zertreten!” Das sagt sich doch auch ein Leser des weiteren 
Kreises selbst und es trigt zum Verstaindnis der Goetheschen Lyrik 
nichts bei. Gliicklicherweise sind derlei Entladungen selten, so 
dass sie den Gesammtwert der Leistung nicht hinabdriicken. 


BERNHARD SEUFFERT. 
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Lope DE VeGA, El cuerdo loco, publicada por José F. MonrTEsINos. 
Teatro antiguo espaol. Textos y estudios. IV. Madrid, 
1922. 


This fourth volume of the Teatro antiguo espaol maintains in 
every way the high standard set in the preceding volumes of the 
series. Sr. Montesinos, known to us already for his investigations 
on the dates and sources of plays by Lope de Vega, is well pre- 
pared to edit the present comedia. Although El cuerdo loco was 
included in the collection of Lope’s plays published by the Real 
Academia Espajiola under the editorship of Cotarelo y Mori, its 
publication anew is justified in view of the textual inaccuracies 
that abound in the Cotarelo edition. Sr. Montesinos follows in 
his edition the autograph manuscript of the play, indicating in 
foot-notes the variants of the manuscript and of the two seven- 
teenth-century editions of Parte XIV of the Comedias de Lope 
de Vega. 

As in the case of the preceding volumes of the Teatro antiguo 
espanol, the present play is not.of exceptional literary merit. As 
Sr. Montesinos points out, it is one of the innumerable comedias 
which “en horas veinticuatro pasaron de las musas al teatro.” 
Nor is it, like Rojas Zorrilla’s Cada cual lo que le toca, published 
in the second volume of the series, of an exceptional ideological 
character. Nevertheless, like almost any play of Lope’s, it offers 
opportunity for studying certain tendencies in his work, and can 
thus be of service in rounding out our understanding of the gen- 
eral scope and nature of his theater. 

In plot El cuerdo loco is similar enough to several other plays 
of Lope’s in which insanity is feigned in order to escape some 
danger or bring about the fulfilment of some wish, often concerned 
with love. This situation occasioned usually the employment by 
the poet of one form of the much-abused device of “ engafiar con 
la verdad,” that is, having the supposedly insane person’s remarks 
mean one thing to all or most of the characters of the play, and 
another thing to the audience. Incidentally, Sr. Montesinos sums 
up in a brief note (pp. 160-161) the best, because the broadest, 
interpretation of this vague phrase from Lope’s Arte nuevo de 
hacer comedias that I have thus far seen, making it cover either 
the deception of characters within a play by the use of double 
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entendre or the surprising of the audience by unexpected turns in 
the plot. Lope’s own approval of the latter is expressed not only 
in his Arte nuevo (“ Pero la solucién no la permita Hasta que 
~ Ilegue a la postrera scena”), but also in one of his plays: “¢No 
dices ti que es comedia? Pues la que engaiia al que escucha, Se 
suele tener por buena” (La primera informacién, Acad., 1x, 607a). 

Not only concerning Lope’s use of this last-named device, but 
also about his “insane” characters, his heroes and villains, the 
appearance on his stage of lese-majesty, the feeling of outraged 
honor that usually motivates an act of lese-majesty, Lucinda and 
Belardo in his plays—about these and other matters touching the 
theater of the great dramatist, Sr. Montesinos has given us, in his 
“ Observaciones,” many pages of interesting discussion. In ad- 
dition, he has provided the usual notes on the interpretation of 
difficult and unusual passages in the play, and, what has not been 
done in any of the previous volumes of the series, has catalogued 
the principal orthographic peculiarities of the manuscript. In 
this connection it may be stated that he has taken no other liber- 
ties with his manuscript than to modernize the punctuation and 
accentuation, not even following his predecessors in avoiding the 
classical confusion between u and v. Even in punctuation he is 
more sparing than they; e. g., vol. 11, 1. 212, ay; vol. tv, ls. 1507, 
2350, ay (= aht). 

The following changes and additions are the only things that 
have occurred to me in the way of criticism of this otherwise 
admirably prepared edition: 

P. 154, note. A consideration of “ vulgarismos” or spellings 
conforming to popular pronunciation would hardly be of any con- 
sequence in the study of Lope’s style, since those found in his 
manuscripts were, as a matter of fact, quite common to writers of 
the period, and if anything testify merely to the rather chaotic 
condition of orthography at that time. 

P. 193, 1. 12. Is not “ octosilabos” a slip for “ heptasilabos,” 
since it was the combinations of hendecasyllabics and heptasyllabics 
(“ endecasilabos quebrados,” “silvas”) that were less frequent 
in Lope’s early pager 

Notas. 3-4. “sirba ese pecho de puerta Por quien su sangre 
derrame.” As quien here stands for la que (or donde), this use of 
the relative can hardly be said to be rare in Lope, or for that 
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matter, in classical Spanish in general; cf. “Que no puede ser, 
honra, cosa mala Quien tiene en la virtud su fundamento” (La 
obediencia laureada, Rivad., L11, 171c) ; “los libros de caballerias, 
de quien nunca se acordé Aristételes” (Quijote, prélogo). 

24-25. A note might have been given here on the use of vos 
with the verb in the singular; cf. Cuervo, Apuntaciones, § 332. 

70. “Remedio” in the sense of marriage, although commonly 
used in classical Spanish, seems to have escaped the attention of 
lexicographers. Cf. “El ordinario mal de las doncellas: El in- 
mortal deseo de casarse. Si ve que os descuiddis de su remedio, 
Que ansi le llaman ellas, y es muy justo,” etc. (HI ruisetor de 
Sevilla, Acad., xv, 5%a) ; “ Hay mil que la miran bien Y impidesle 
su remedio ” (E1 desposorio encubierto, Acad., N., tv, 535b). 

421-422. “;Ay dulce muger! Qual uid del olmo cortada.” 
One of the commonest metaphors in classical Spanish; for vid 
and olmo are sometimes substituted hiedra and muro (pared) or 
dlamo. Cf. Rivad., xxiv, 359a; Acad.; v, 670b; x1, 476a; x11, 
423b; H. Mérimée, L’Art dramatique a Valencia, 516. 

467. Lope mentions not only French and Swiss, but also Ger- 
man pistols; e. g., “ Una pistola cargada, Que hizo el mejor ingenio 
De los que tiene Alemsnia ” (Amor con vista, Col: lib. rar., v1, 
211). 

671-674. This repetition of the last word of each verse at the 
beginning of the next, suggestive of “echo poetry,” was a common 
formula in Lope’s theater and in general in the poetry of his time. 
Cf. “ Pienso en lo que estoy callando, Callo lo que estoy sintiendo, 
Siento lo que estoy sufriendo, Sufro lo que estoy penando” (El 
Marqués de las Navas, Rivad., Lit, 502b) ; sonnet: “Temo . . . — 
Qué temes?—Lo que estés temiendo,” ete. dos bandoleras, 
Acad., 1x, 1lab). 

765-766. Cf.. “No sabes que no hay gustos ni placeres Que 
olviden la venganza en las mujeres?” “j;Ah! ;cémo se echa de 
ver Que pasas, como mujer, Del amor a la venganza!” (Quien 
ama no haga fieros, Rivad., xxtv, 443c). “Que Dios me libre de 
mujer airada, Y no de la ponzofia de mil viboras” (EI verdadero 
amante, Rivad., xxIv, 15c). “ Ya sé que en las mujeres Pueden 
mas las venganzas que en los hombres” (Mirad a quién alabdis, 
Rivad., 467c). 

1149. “pues alla no es tu vista de ynportancia.” Vista can 
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hardly mean here visita, as Sr. Montesinos supposes, but seems 
rather to stand for presencia, one of the older meanings of the 
word. Cf. “a nuestra vista le mataron, ’ammazzarono in nostra 
presenza,” Franciosini, s. v. vista; “ Yo, Zéphalo, amo tu vista,” 
Dice. aut., s.v. vista; “vista, veue, regard, presence,” Oudin, 
Trésor. 

2225. “admirado y suspenso,” a cliché of classical Spanish; 
cf. “todo admirado y suspenso” (1 castigo del discreto, Acad., 
N., 1v, 208a) ; Quijote, ed. R. Marin, 1916, m1, 71’? and passim. 

A continued search in other plays of Lope’s would undoubtedly 
reveal further passages paralleling much of the language, thought, 
and mannerisms of the present comedia. On such a procedure, it 
seems to me, must be based any more definite understanding than 
we have at present of Lope de Vega’s style, and to this understand- 
ing a volume like the present one contributes not a little. 


W. L. FicHtTer. 
Girard College. 


Le Frangais Classique. Lexique de la langue du dia-septiéme 
stécle. Par G. Cayrov. Paris: Henri Didier, 1923. xxviii 
+ 888 pp. 


Utile en France, un tel livre est indispensable 4 l’étranger. Fait 
avant tout en vue de l’explication francaise, il sera bien accueilli 
par tous ceux qui gofitent la littérature du XVIIéme siécle. En 
aidant 4 la bien comprendre, il la fait mieux aimer. L/ouvrage 
de M. Cayrou n’est bas entiérement neuf. Avant le sien, le Glos- 
saire de M. Huguet avait rendu de grands services. Ni lun ni 
Yautre n’apportent rien qui ne soit déja connu en lexicologie. 
Aussi n’est-ce pas 14 qu’il faut chercher leur mérite. C’est dans 
leur condensation, leur portabilité et leur emploi pratique. 

Examinons ce que l’auteur s’est proposé de faire dans ce lexique. 
Préparé 4 cette tiche par une édition des Caractéres de La Bruy- 
ére, M. Cayrou y a mis l’expérience d’un chercheur assidu et la 
sagacité du maitre pénétré des besoins de l’enseignement. Comme 
il nous en avertit, il a eu la préoccupation de l’ezactitude scienti- 
fique et celle aussi de l’utilité pédagogique. Savoir est bien, en- 
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seigner est mieux. Le difficile, dans un lexique, est de borner son 
plan. Quel sera l’étendue du vocabulaire? Ici, deux écueils: d’une 
part, insuffisance ; de l’autre, encombrement. Donc: ont été admis 
les seuls mots qui, “ tombés en désuétude, étaient alors bien vi- 
vants, ou qui, usités encore de nos jours, avaient alors d’autres 
sens.” Ont été exclus “les mots trop rares ou trop spéciaux que 
les éléves ne rencontreront pour ainsi dire jamais dans leurs lec- 
tures scolaires.” Toutes les définitions ont été empruntées aux 
dictionnaires de la fin du XVIIéme siécle. Ce n’est que lors- 
qu’elles étaient imparfaites qu’elles ont été rectifiées, complétées 
éclaircies. Les exemples sont de deux sortes: ceux des diction- 
naires d’ow les définitions sont tirées et ceux des grands écrivains, 
ceux-ci préférés & ceux-ld, les premiers n’étant acceptés que lors- 
qu’ils sont suffisants. Le vers se gravant mieux dans la mémoire 
a le pas sur la prose. Le choix s’est porté spécialement sur les 
citations typiques d’ou le sens des mots ressort avec évidence. Les 
définitions sont complétées par tout ce qui est de nature 4 bien 
éclaircir le sens et 4 préciser l’usage, surtout pour les mots ab- 

Dans son Lexique, M. Cayrou a mis & profit le labeur de son 
devancier, M. Huguet, et il s’étend davantage. Ce dernier partait 
des premiers écrits de Corneille et s’arrétait aux derniers de Féne- 
lon (1629-1714). M. Cayrou comprend Malherbe et Saint-Simon, 
soit trois-quarts de siécle de plus (1585-1755), mais il laisse de 
cété Dancourt et Dufresny cités par M. Huguet. La nomencla- 
ture du Levique n’est pas loin d’étre le double de celle du Glossaire, 
elle atteint prés de 2.200 mots. Les prépositions, conjonctions 
et pronoms y figurent en plus grand nombre, et ceci est fort lou- 
able, car on sait combien l’usage a changé dans ces parties du 
discours. M. Cayrou signale les différences d’orthographe et de 
genre entre l’usage du temps et l’usage moderne. II souligne la 
distinction 4 établir entre les mots qui ont des sens proches (tels, 
que abstrait et distrait). Il indique le jargon d’ou le mot est issu 
(vénerie, jurisprudence, médicine). Si cela jette du jour sur une 
signification obscure ou ambigué, il mentionne les antonymes. 
Enfin, renseignement précieux pour ]’étude du langage du XVII* 
siécle, il dit & quelle classe le mot appartient (noble, populaire, 
burlesque), et aussi dans quelle partie de la période il parait ou 
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disparait (cavalier, certes). En outre, innovation heureuse, dans 
les définitions empruntées aux dictionnaires du temps, ainsi que 
dans les exemples, s’il se trouve des mots employés dans un sens 
qu’ils n’ont plus, ils sont suivis d’un astérisque. C’est un aver- 
tissement. Une autre nouveauté, celle-ci pédagogique, c’est ]’ex- 
plication étymologique, laquelle est loin d’étre superflue, puisque 
dans nombre de cas, les auteurs ont rendu la vigueur 4 des mots 
affaiblis en les retrempant 4 leur source. Autre initiative dont on 
ne saurait trop féliciter auteur, c’est la disposition typographique 
de chaque article. Dans un ouvrage 4 consulter, il faut toujours 
tendre a l’économie de l’effort et du temps. On a donc pourvu 4 
Vordre par la distribution des espaces et 4 la perspective par la 
grosseur des caractéres. 

Maintenant, quelques réserves. Dans le Glossaire, il y avait 
bien des termes qui ne sont guére dans les classiques. Malgré ce 
qu’il en dit dans sa préface, M. Cayrou a peut-étre suivi son de- 
vancier d’un peu prés dans ces excursions en dehors du grand 
chemin. Les amateurs de mots ne s’en plaindront pas, mais 
Vauteur n’a pas rédigé son lexique pour le divertissement des oisifs 
curieux de vocables. I] l’a fait pour des éléves qui désirent tour- 
ner le moins de pages possibles. N’aurait-il pas mieux valu lais- 
ser de cdté des mots d’un emploi si rare, si particulier," et remplir 
Vespace assez vaste qu’occupent ceg intrus par des exemples plus 
nombreux, parfois moins écourtés, de termes d’un emploi plus 
répandu? En effet, quelques exemples importants ne sont la qu’a 
Pétat de références. Or, on sait ce qu’il advient. L’exemple reste 
enterré ow il est, parce que ]’éléve n’a pas l’ceuvre sous la main, (il 
lui faut méme certaines éditions), ou ne se soucie pas de la feuille- 
ter. Toute proportion gardée, M. Huguet, moins volumineux, 
cite davantage, et c’est pour le mieux. Ce que M. Cayrou gagne 
ailleurs en valeur, il le perd ici en efficacité; c’est bien dommage. 

Le lexique est précédé d’une bibliographie détaillée. On sait 
Vimportance prise dans ces derniéres années par |’enseignement 


1 Entre autres, pris au hasard dans les trois premiéres lettres: altercas, 
audace (——ganse), bandeau (de vewe), bigle, bissétre (= accident), 
blanque, case (=maison), chargeant, chartre, chevir. Propres au 
Lewique: appartement (= divertissement), babouin, billebaude, bonneter, 
bourle, chalemi, chawmine. 
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visuel. L’auteur en a tenu compte. Le livre se termine par la 
reproduction photographique, un peu trop réduite malheureuse- 
ment pour étre aussi utile qu’elle le pourrait, d’un bon nombre de 
documents se rapportant 4 un lexique; portraits de grammairiens 
et lexicographes, titres, frontispices, pages spécimens d’ouvrages 
divers sur la langue. Ces fac-similés seront particuligrement 
appréciés 4 l’étranger ot les originaux sont rares et peu 4 portée 
du commun des éléves. 
En somme, l’ouvrage de M. Cayrou est un progrés sur celui de 
M. Huguet. Ceci suffirait 4 le recommander. Quant a moi, je 
lui ai fait subir des épreuves nombreuses et diverses et je suis heu- 
reux de déclarer qu’il s’en est tiré 4 son honneur. J’ai choisi des 
mots importants ou typiques dont j’ai examiné les articles en les 
confrontant avec ceux des lexiques et dictionnaires spéciaux et je 
n’ai pu que constater l’exactitude et le soin avec lesquels l’auteur 
avait procédé. J’ai employé le Lexique comme il doit ]’étre, autre- 
ment dit, je ’ai consulté dans le besoin et j’y ai trouvé ce que je 
cherchais. Quel meilleur éloge lui décerner? - 
Henri Davin. 
University of Chicago. 


Writing, by Jonn C. Frencu, Ph.D. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1924. 


An author needs daring to bring out a new textbook on compo- 
tition to-day. Professor French’s Writing will encounter fierce 
competition, but will make a place for itself because of its rich 

combination of the wisdom of the seasoned teacher and the subtle — 
and artistically dry accuracy of the scientific scholar. It is easy 
to entertain undergraduates, and easy to have the courage to be 
hard and plain, when hard facts are in order, but a combination 
of the virtues is rare. This combination is the great claim of this 
book for respectful attention. It eschews the sophomoric eccen- 
tricity of Baldwin’s work and its like, and the dull drill of Wood’s 
and its like. It is a combination of the two, founded on the age- 
old traditions of Whateley, Blair, Genung, Hill, and the rhetoric 
of the ancients. In one particular though the book is essen- 
tially modern, in its arrangement of chapters, with the chapter on 
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organization first, followed in order by those on paragraphs, sen- 
tences and words,’ the same order used successfully in our day by 
Newcomer and others. 

Besides this judicious arrangement of chapters, there are three 
other fine general features: the opening chapter on theme-writing 
with its lists of subjects, adroitly designed to make the student 
think out the problems of his own life while he writes; second the 
inclusion of chapters on exposition, description, narration, and ar- 
gumentation, chapters often omitted by other books in an unwise 
effort to save time; third the division of the work into a first part 
on style, and a second on conventional grammar, punctuation, the 
preparation of manuscripts, and such matters. This last feature 
may be unwise for use in certain sections of the South and West, 
where the teacher is forced to regard rudimentary grammar and 
the conventions of language as a part of the college course, not as 
an afterthought to be treated as if part of an appendix. But in 
such case the teacher can easily assign to students the later chap- 
ters simultaneously with the earlier. 

The chapter on punctuation opens appropriately with a survey 
of general principles, but proceeds somewhat hastily to the cus- 
tomary rules, which are practically those formulated by John 
Wilson? and handed down to a series of later writers. These 
rules serve well enough in the case of certain conventional marks, 
but in the case of the comma they are open to the objection that 
while they state correctly where commas are to be put, they do 
not answer the perfectly justifiable undergraduate question, 
“Why?” As most commas are instinctive pauses, probably pre- 
historic in origin, they might be profitably treated as part of a 
chapter on sentences. But no textbook has yet had the temerity 
to do this, and Professor French adheres to tradition in the matter, 
adding, however, his general survey of principles. 

‘That spoken discourse should be subordinated in a book on 
writing is natural, but it is wise not to separate widely language 


Cf. “Sentence and Word” by Leonard Bloomfield, Trans. and Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Assoc., Vol. xtv (1914), pp. 65-75, 
in which is advanced the supposed precedence of the sentence over the 
word in date of development. 

* For history of Wilson’s rules, cf. C. .:a Ward, “ Punctator Gingriens, 38 
English Journal, Sept. 1915, p. 451. 

+ 
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addressed to the eye and language addressed to the ear. The 
effective rhythms of spoken language are difficult to reproduce 
with pen and paper, unless there is also practice in speaking. 
This Professor French has in mind when he urges the student 
‘to read his own book aloud (p. 106), but more may be made of 
this phase of study by the ingenious teacher who is willing to 
‘elaborate on the materials supplied him. 

A subject of great interest to the undergraduate student of com- 
position is the origin and nature of language. And on both -of 
these problems his own reactions are profitable. He may find out 
very little about the origin of language, but the thinking about 
it is useful. The nature of language is of supreme importance to 
him, and is well handled by Professor French, especially in his 
chapter on words, where the difference between literal and sug- 
gestive language is well emphasized. Possibly this treatment does 
not belong in a chapter on words, but it fits there as well as else- 
-where, so long as there is no chapter on the psychology of lan- 
guage, where it would naturally fit. © 

The chapters on the forms of discourse are suggestive and full 
enough. In one place in the chapter on narrative the reader 
may be inclined to take issue on a statement of fact. The author 
says that narrative must move forward and that narrative that 
repeats its events, as a news story does, is “really a combination 
of exposition and narration.” But how does this square with the 
practice of Joseph Conrad, many of whose novels are practically 
narrated backwards ? 

The illustrative material of the book is well chosen, fresh for 
the most part, and full enough without being redundant. Too 
much drill material has a tendency to reduce the teacher to a drill- 
master. This the author avoids. There is also a complete index, 
and inside the front cover a serviceable table of the marks used in 
correcting themes, with page references to the place o. treatment 
of typical errors. 

The best thing of all about the book, though, the distinctive 
thing, is a certain subtle, almost indefinable power of the writer 
to get details correct and rightly proportioned. Though the book 
is interesting, there is no attempt at the sort of originality that 
leads to eccentricity. The author realizes that freshness must go 

hand in hand with pitiless accuracy. On this score of correctness 
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the book will stand the most careful scrutiny. In fact the teacher 
comes from the hard test of class-room use of the book with re- 
newed respect for the soundness of its materials and theory. 


JAMES RovuTH. 
Oglethorpe University. 


Vatnsdela Saga. Herausgegeben von WALTHER HEINRICH VocrT. 
Halle a. S., Niemeyer, 1921. 


_ This book forms No. 16 of the well-known series Altnordische 
Saga-Bibliothek, edited by Cederschiéld, Gering, and Mogk. Their 
names furnish a guarantee that the work is done in a competent 
fashion. This volume makes no exception, the following strictures 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It will be observed at the outset that the needs of a critical 
edition are not satisfied, for the simple reason that Viogt omits to 
print the pertinent pieces of Landnama, the Membrane Ft. A. M. 
445 b, 4°, and the corresponding passage of the Younger Melabok. 
Yet this would have been a matter of only a score or so of pages. 
For purposes of comparison we shall therefore have to turn to the 
excellent edition of the saga by Vigfusson and Mobius in their 
Fornsogur (1860). The present writer, for one, is not convinced 
that a thorough-going re-examination of the ms. relations—rather 
than the scattered comparison of readings made by Vogt—is un- 
necessary. In his opinion, Vogt’s conclusion that both the Frag- 
ment and the passage of the Younger Melabék seem older than the 
saga proper, may need a complete revision. 

- With respect to other sagas of the North Quarter dealing with 
personages active in the Vatnsdela, the writer tried to show in an 
earlier article (Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 1912, 
61, 209), of whose existence Vogt is to be sure ignorant, that the 
Vatnsdela must be considered together with the group comprising 
the Thérsteinssaga Vikingssonar and the Hrélfssaga Gautrekssonar, 
in all of which a definite tendency is discernible to vindicate and 
glorify the ruling family of the Vatnsdal, as against the preten- 
sions of the descendants of Finnbogi, their neighbors to the West, 
voiced in the Finnbogasaga.—Again, in the matter of the folk- 
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‘lore elements and the geography of the earlier chapters, the re- 
viewer came to different conclusions. Renewed insistence is not in 
place here. 

The preparation of the copious footnotes evinces great care and 
much diligence. I gladly acknowledge that I learned much from 
them. All the more I regret the absence of perspective and the 
unevenness of appeal shown in them. Some notes seem written 
for the editor’s own information, e. g., those on lyptingr p. 23, 
lidr p. 24; others, on topographical, antiquarian, genealogical de- 
tails, for the specialist in Old Norse, e. g., the long notes on byg- 
Sarleyfi p. 53, Karsnesland p. 59, Asgeir p. 82, etc.; some again, 
for the merest beginner, e. g., those on the meaning of dgetr p. 1, 
ord p. 2, mjodr and mungat p. 3, ordviss and langser p. 37, land- 
nordr p. 41, goltr and fylgja (vb.) p. 44, eigi dannara p. 93, hund- 
tik p. 117—to mention only a few. Similarly, fairly easy idioms 
are translated, while others of considerable difficulty are passed by. 
In this connection: is it not time to eliminate notes like the one 
on p. 18, dealing with the remarkable and ‘portentous fact: “ die 
‘Mutter auf der Seite des jungen Helden gegen den Vater,” with 
copious examples culled from the whole range of Icelandic litera- 
ture? Such exhibitions serve to render the philologist ridiculous. 
—No one will, in reason, quarrel with the editor for the insertion | 
of a note on name-giving; but he will then expect examples and 
explanations of such names, especially cognomens, as do occur— 
a not overly difficult task, after Lind’s and Jénsson’s labors in that 
field. He will be disappointed, for the most part—To sum up: 
the aim of the work was not in this respect properly envisaged or 
defined in the mind of the editor, and he has thus fallen between 
two stools. 

In a number of instances the rendition of words and idioms is 
unfortunate : 

The words commented on p. 11, line 7 are the sententious, terse 
statement anent a well thought-out plan, so common in the sagas, 
rather than a wrong-headed way of putting matters. _ 

§ p. 19, line 19: to call Ingemund’s and Grim’s viking expedi- 
tion an attempt at “Seepolizei” certainly is a humorous euphe- 
mism. 

§ p. 41, line 10: Forvitni er mér é at vita by no means signifies 
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“liegt mir auf, quilt mich,” but “Es ist mir von Interesse zu 
wissen.” 

§ p. 53, line 3: skrida wndir skegg peim means obviously “ to 
humble one’s self, to ask for favors,” and not “sich Schutz suchend 
unter jmds Bart verstecken.”—The remainder of the note on this 
line is irrelevant. 

§ p. 55, line 23: virda menn pik til, at eigi er at gort ought 
probably to be translated “ it is out of respect for you that nothing 
has been done about it ” and not “ setzen es dir auf die Rechnung, 

L. M. 

Austin, Texas. 


James Harrington’s Oceana. Edited with notes by 8S. B. LitsE- 
GREN. Lund and Heidelberg (Carl Winter), 1924. Pp. 
xxiii, 372. 


Though an orator of the American Revolution could think of 
nothing more eulogistic to say of the rhetorical accomplishments of 
a fallen hero (Gen. Joseph Warren) than that he “wrote like 
Harrington and spoke like Cicero,” it is hardly for the charm of 
his style that the author of Oceana deserves the attention of pos- 
terity. But if, of the four chief English political thinkers of the 
seventeenth century, Harrington is the hardest to read, he is, for 
his ideas, in some respects the best worth reading; and his sig- 
nificance in the history of political conceptions is of the first order. 
Yet he has been singularly neglected by historical scholarship. 
Until the appearance of Mr. H. F. Russell Smith’s work in 1914 
there existed no competent study of his doctrine and influence; 
and it has remained for a Swedish scholar to publish the first care- 
fully edited and adequately annotated text of this famous English 
book. The volume is among the first-fruits of the New Society 
of Letters at Lund, which promises to become one of the most 
notable centers of humanistic studies in Europe; and it is pre- 
paratory to two further volumes by Professor Liljegren, one deal- 
ing with the Oceana in general, the other “ inquiring into the ques- 
tion called the balance of property and its historical significance 
in England.” The text is that of the original edition of 1656. 
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The copious notes manifest an extraordinary range of learning 
and much laborious research in the identification of Harrington’s 
sources and often obscure allusions. In the interest of the utili- 
zation of the book by university students in these degenerate days, 
it would have been useful to translate the quotations from the 
Greek, Italian and Dutch. The extensive bibliography, designed 
to “record such books as are important for the understanding of 
the soil out of which Oceana grew,” contains a number of titles 
little known—not all of them closely related to Harrington’s work ; 
but there are also some surprising omissions, such as the De jure 
regnt of Buchanan (whose Rerum Scoticarum historia is men- 
tioned), Milton’s political writings, especially the two Defensiones 
and the Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth, 
and Nedham’s Mercurius Poltticus and The Case of the Common- 
wealth of England. The dates given are sometimes not those of 
first publication. The omission of an index is the less easy to for- 
give because of the rich store of valuable citations in the notes, and 
the general excellence of the volume, which will doubtless long 
remain the standard edition of the Oceana. 


ArtHur 0. LoveJoy. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SHELLEY’s INDEBTEDNESS TO Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE 


The evidence offered by his letter to Sir Thomas Lawrence 
August 17, 1812,1 and in Hogg’s biography of the poet ? leaves no 
room for doubt that Shelley in that year was deeply affected by 
reading Lawrence’s Empire of the Nairs (1811). But how en- 
during that influence was, and to what extent it shaped Shelley’s 
later work in verse is not so generally known. 

In his Radicalism of Shelley (Catholic Education Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June, 1912) Dr. Daniel J. McDonald has made an 
extended foray into this hitherto unexplored territory. He has 
shown that there are echoes of the Nairs in Queen Mab and Rosa- 
lind and Helen. I should like to press the investigation a bit 


1 Ingpen, Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. 1914, p. 356.. 
* Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1858, 11, 314. 
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further to discover the measure of the influence of this novel upon 
Laon and Cythna (i. e. The Revolt of Islam). 

Shelley’s poem, in its original, unexpurgated form, introduces. 
us to a brother and sister in love with each other in an imagined 
country where such an affection would be tolerated—a country, in 
short, like that of the Nairs. The situation is found in Lawrence’s 
novel, in which the father of the two children says: “ My son is 
to marry his sister next week; they are my only children; both 
myself and their mother are so happy in the match.” The narrator 
of the story then proceeds to observe: “I knew that the ancient 
Persians were accustomed to marry their sisters, and I would wil- 
lingly have been present at a wedding, which recalled to my mem- 
ory the nuptials of Cyrus.” ® 

Cythna, in a dramatic moment in Shelley’s story, rescues Laon 
from his foes: 


On my foes a sudden terror came, 

And they fled, scattering—lo! with reinless speed 
A black Tartarian horse of giant frame 

Comes trampling over the dead, the living bleed 
Beneath the hoofs of that tremendous steed, 

On which, like to an Angel, robed in white, 

Sate one waving a sword . .. the Tartar horse 
Paused, and I saw the shape its might which swayed, 
And heard her musical pants, like the sweet source 
Of waters in the desert, as she said, 

* Mount with me Laon, now! ”—I rapidly obeyed.‘ 


Compare with this, the following passage from The Empire of the 
Nairs: “The galloping of a horse was heard, swift as a dart it 
shot across the plain; its flowing main (sic) whistled in the wind, 
and the white foam trickled down its sides. Meva, my beloved 
Meva, then the joy of my heart, sprung from its back, and in 
speechless ecstasy flung her arms around my neck.” ® 

Further on in the story of the Nairs we find that Agalva, chained 
to a headless corpse, is confined in a tower. The sinister element 
in this situation (an element which, as Strong ® has shown always 
appealed to Shelley) is reproduced in Laon and Cythna when Laon, 
likewise imprisoned in a tower, is made to endure the sight of four 
corpses, hung from its frieze, and to imagine that one of the four 
is that of his beloved Cythna. 

Here is Lawrence’s description of Agalva in her prison: “Her 
eye, once so clear, so penetrating, now either stared dim and un- 
meaning in its socket, or half-closed too weak to support the light. 


* Empire of the Nairs, 2d ed., 1811, 1, 207. 

* Laon and Cythna, VI, xix, xx. Another source of Shelley’s description 
is probably Thalaba, VI, iii-v. He seems to have levied heavily upon 
Southey for many of his poems from 1813 to 1820. 

5 Empire of the Nairs, tv, 236. 

* Three Studies in Shelley, pp. 107-147. 
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Her lips, pale and blue, betrayed those teeth, which once shone 
like a row of pearls. All her features wore the livery of death. 
. . . She waited in vain the removal of the body. In this hot 
climate, where instant corruption follows death, the body, once so 
fair and lovely in her eyes, the body of her beloved was now become 
an unsightly object of disgust.” * 

Compare Shelley’s picture of the corpse which Laon imagines is 
Cythna’s: 


A woman’s shape, now lank and cold and blue, 

The dwelling of the many-coloured worm, 

Hung there; the white and hollow cheek I drew 

To my dry lips—what radiance did inform 

Those horny eyes? whose was that withered form? 
Alas, alas! it seemed that Cythna’s ghost 

Laughed in those looks, and that the flesh was warm 
Within my teeth!—A whirlwind keen as frost 

Then in its sinking gulfs my sickening spirit tossed.* 


Cythna heads the forces of the liberals against the tyrant and 
the gathering of the troops is described at length in Shelley’s 
poem.® Likewise Samora, in Lawrence’s tale, had drawn thous- 
ands to her cause. “ ... her [i. e.; Samora’s] subjects crowded 
to her banner (it was the standard of the pheenix), numberless as 
the stars of heaven, as the pebbles of the shore, or the waves of the 
ocean; and as they passed over Persia, their thousands increased, 
as the swelling rivers increase from the mountain torrent. Yes, 
they came like the crowded waves of the ocean, when the dark wind 
blows from the deep, and rolls the foaming billows over the 
shore.” 1° 

Numerous echoes of this passage might be cited from Laon and 
Cythna; for example: 


those millions swept 
Like waves before the tempest . . 


saw the throng below 
Stream through the gates like aa waterfalls 
Fed from a thousand storms. . 


I strove, as, drifted on some sidenesh 
By irresistible streams .. .** 


Of yet another passage, closely related to the preceding, in The 
Empire of the Nairs, (“ this project, like an autumnal blast, drove 
every hardy adventurer to the Persian frontiers, and warriors, num- 
‘berless as the leaves of the forest, covered the banks of the 
‘Indus,”)** there are even clearer echoes in Laon and Cythna: 


* Empire of the Nairs, tv, 254. 11 Laon and Cythna, VI, iii. 
8 Laon and Cythna, III, xxvi. 12 Thid., VI, iv. 

Tbid., IV, xix-xxv; V, xiv-xviii. 18 Thid., VI, vi. 

2° Empire of the Nairs, 1, 26. 14 Empire of the Nairs, rv, 6. 
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the vast clouds fled, 
Countless and swift as leaves on autumn’s tempest shed 7° 
Her voice was as a mountain-stream which sweeps 
The withered leaves of Autumn to the lake.’* 
The blasts of Autumn drive the winged seeds 
Over the earth.?” 


And it is perhaps unnecessary to add that upon the figure the 
whole of the magnificent Ode to the West Wind was later to be 
erected. 


WALTER EpwWIN PECK. 
Wesleyan University. 


A Precursor oF Louis BovILHET 


Unappreciated by the public at the time of its publication in 
1854, Louis Bouilhet’s Les Fossiles was nevertheless one of the 
few great poems of science produced during the nineteenth century. 
Flaubert spoke of it as “le seul poéme scientifique de toute la 
littérature francaise qui soit cependant de la poésie.” 

M. Fusil has pointed out? that Bouilhet’s poem has its principal 
source in Cuvier’s Discours sur les révolutions de la surface du 
globe, published in 1822, which offered to the poet an easily 
adaptable plan: “Ce qui est certain, c’est que nous sommes main- 
tenant au milieu d’une quatriéme succession d’animaux terrestres, 
et qu’aprés l’ige des reptiles, aprés celui des paléonthériums, aprés 
celui des mammouths, des mastodontes et des mégathériums, est 
venu l’ige ot l’espéce humaine, aidée de quelques animaux domes- 
tiques, domine et féconde paisiblement la terre.” Bouilhet modi- 
fied this scheme somewhat, placing man in the fifth age, and 
imagining a sixth age to come wherein man would be replaced by 
a superior being. The general frame, however, is the same. 

It must be remembered that Bouilhet’s work is not merely a sort 
of outline of natural science, it is also a fine poem containing 
passages of imaginative power and sweep, in which the general 
spirit dominates the technical detail. 

Without in any way denying that Cuvier’s book was the chief 
inspiration of Les Fossiles, we wish to propose another possibility. 
In 1847, Dr. Alexandre Delaine published a volume of poetry en- 
titled Hommage lyrique aux sciences naturelles. The first poem of 
the volume is “ Les Productions de la Terre”? and is specifically 
addressed to contemporary poets. We read there: 


18 Laon and Cythna, I, iv. 
16 Thid., V, liii. 
17 Tbhid., IX, xxi. 
-1C. A. Fusil, La Poésie scientifique de 1750 @ nos jours, 1917, 
?In the same volume one may find poems on l’Astronomie, la Géologie, 
VHomme, VOmbre d’Hippocrate, etc. 
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Embrassez largement tous les siécles passés, 
Montrez la terre, ardente et jeune fiancée, 
Aux rayons du soleil doucement balancée, 

Se baignant dans les flots de sa molle vapeur 
Comme en un océan de vie et de chaleur, 

Et, dans son sein o2 bout une séve féconde, 
Portant avec fierté ’ouf multiple du monde. 

Puis voyez, par essaims, dans les plaines. des airs, 
Sur le sol vierge encor, dans l’abime des mers, 
Sous un aspect chétif ou sous forme éclatante, 
Eclore, fourmiller l’animal et la plante; 

Et tant de fruits divers, d’organisations, 

Suivant au gré du ciel mille directions, 
Paraissant confondus, de nature ennemie, 

Du monde entretenir l’admirable harmonie, 

Et grace au feu, divin sur eux tous descendu, 
Conserver chaque espéce et chaque individu. 


Here is a text that may possibly have offered to Bouilhet, not a 
plan, not a clearly divided outline, not technical. information, as 
did Cuvier, but a point of view, a suggestion, an enthusiastic pro- 
gram. Such a text might have served as the initial goad, the 
original point of departure for a young writer like the author of 
Les Fossiles. 

We have no means of determining whether or not this poem was 
known to Louis Bouilhet. We think it likely, for not long after 
(Aug. 15, 1849) the combined l’Artiste, Revue de Paris com- 
mented on Delaine’s book in the following terms: ~ 


“Un autre philosophe, M. Alexandre Delaine, voué au culte des 
sciences naturelles avec le sentiment poétique de Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, vient de publier un recueil de vers ot il y en a d’ex- 
cellents. On peut dire qu’en poésie, M. Delaine est de Pécole .. . 
de Voltaire; mais il s’est soumis aux exigences de la forme ro- 
mantique, celle qui trouve moyen d’écrire, de peindre, de sculpter 
dans une strophe. M. Delaine est surtout un poéte quand il étudie 
les sciences naturelles.” 


L’ Artiste was one of the periodicals most read by the group of 
writers to which Bouilhet belonged. 

Delaine was a precursor not only of Louis Bouilhet, but also— 
to a very limited extent—of Leconte de Lisle. It is possible to 
compare the verses above quoted and some of Leconte de Lisle’s 
poetry. While science in the latter’s work usually means erudition, 
there are passages in his poems—the introduction to Bhagavat, for 
example,—which reveal an understanding of the magnitude and 
power of animal and vegetable life upon the earth, a realization of 
the fact that—to use Delaine’s formula—* dans son sein ot bout 
une séve féconde, la terre porte avec fierté l’oeuf multiple du 
monde.” To conclude that Delaine had any influence on Leconte 
de Lisle would be absurd. The former was as much inferior to the 
latter as a corporal of the grande armée was to Napoleon. It is 
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also doubtful if Delaine’s poetry attracted Bouilhet’s attention. 
But, in any case, it is interesting to know that these poems existed, 
that in the year 1847 poems celebrating natural science were com- 


posed and printed. 
Extiorr M. Grant. 


Smith College. 


“ AND ON THE Lerr Hanp HELL” 


and now in little space 
The confines met of empyrean Heaven: 
And of this World, and on the left hand Hell 
With long reach interpos’d; three several ways 
In sight, to each of these three places led. 
Par. Lost, x, 322. 


The words “and on the left hand Hell” in the passage above 
quoted have caused a good deal of conjecture among critics. Mas- 
son, after proposing a change in the pointing, and the understand- 
ing of “interpos’d” as a reflexive verb, acknowledges that he can- 
not account for these five words except by supposing that Milton 
thought of Satan as having first alighted on the left or sinister 
side of the world, and of Sin and Death, as having consequently 
built the bridge “ pontifical ” to that point. 

The obscurity arose from Masson’s misunderstanding of Mil- 
ton’s conception of universal space. This misunderstanding has 
been shared by all modern editors of Milton, with one exception, 
and by Orchard in his book on Milton’s astronomy. As a matter 
of fact Milton did not think of Hell as hollowed out of the nadir 
portion of Chaos, but as situated to the left of the mundus (earth, 
with its enveloping spheres) a distance equal to three times the 
length of the radius of the world (Par. Lost, 1, 74). 

For this sinister position of Hell, Milton’s authority has hitherto 
been doubtful. In Newton’s variorum edition two possible, but 
not very convincing, reasons are suggested. The first is a refer- 
ence to Matt. xxv, 41 “Then shall he say unto them on his left 
hand.” The other is a reminder that Vergil (Aen. vi, 542) put 
Hell on the left of Elysium. A more striking precedent Milton 
may have found in rabbinical tradition. In the Midrash Tehillim 
xc. it is expressly stated that Hell (Gehenna) is on the left hand 
of God. 

With this Jewish exegetical treatise on the Old Testament it is 
entirely possible that Milton was acquainted, since it was pub- 
lished long before his time. From boyhood he possessed a read- 
ing knowledge of Hebrew, and could read readily enough the un- 
pointed text of the Midrashim. Indeed there are many indica- 
tions that Milton not infrequently wandered rather far afield into 
the by-ways of Hebrew book-land. 

University of Illinois. Epwarp CHAauNcEY BALDWIN. 
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WorpswortH’s Happy Warrior AND HERBERT’s Constancy 


In Emerson’s Journals, v, 13, we find the following entry: 


Herbert’s piece called “Constancy” is noble, and seems to have sug- 
gested Wordsworth’s “ Happy Warrior.” 


In Poems of Henry Vaughan, edited by E. K. Chambers, 1, 315, 
we find the following note, on Vaughan’s Righteousness: 

The debt of Wordsworth’s Ode on the Imitations [sic] of Immortality 
to Vaughan’s Retreat has been often discussed, but.surely his Character 
of the Happy Warrior owes at least as much to the present poem, which 
in its turn is modelled on Herbert’s Constancy (p. 97). 


After comparing the three poems in question, I have reached 
the conclusion that Emerson is nearer the truth than is E. K. 
Chambers. So far as the subject-matter of the Happy Warrior 
is concerned, it is not plain that Wordsworth borrowed much, if 
anything, from either of the other poems. As regards form, how- 
ever, he almost certainly borrowed something from Herbert’s Con- 
stancy. This can best be seen by comparing the introductions 
and the conclusions of the three poems. Vaughan has (Poems, 
ed. E. K. Chambers, 1, 256-258) : 

Fair, solitary path! whose blessed shades . 
The old, white prophets planted first and dress’d; 
Leaving for us—whose goodness quickly fades,— 
A shelter all the way, and bowers to rest; 


Who is the man that walks in thee? who loves 
Heav’n’s secret solitude, those fair abodes 

Where turtles build, and careless sparrows move, 
Without to-morrow’s evils and future loads? 


Who hath the upright heart, the single eye, 

The clean, pure hand, which never meddled pitch? 
Who sees invisibles, and doth comply 

With hidden treasures that make _— rich? 


Who thus, doth not 


These good deeds blot 

With bad, or with neglect; and heaps not wrath 
By secret filth, nor feeds 

Some snake, or weeds, 

Cheating himself; that man walks in this goth. 


Herbert has (The Life and Works of George Herbert, ed. G. H. 
Palmer, 111, 119-121) : 
Who is the honest man? 


This is the Mark-man, safe and sure, 
Who still is right, and prayes to be so still. 


Wordsworth has (Poetical Works, ed. Dowden, tv, 228-230) : 
Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he 


| 
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That every man in arms should wish to be? 


This ‘is the happy Warrior; this is He 
That every Man in arms should wish to be. 

The calm elaborateness of the introduction and conclusion of 
Vaughan’s poem contrasts strikingly with the directness, brevity, 
and forcefulness of the corresponding parts of the other two. 
Moreover, the lines from Wordsworth suggest strongly that they 
are echoes of the lines from Herbert. The latter’s Mark-man may 
even have suggested Wordsworth’s Warrtor. 

It is likely, therefore, that Emerson, rather than E. K. Cham- 
bers, is right. This does not, however, preclude the possibility of 
Wordsworth’s having been acquainted with both the earlier poems. 


THEODORE T. STENBERG. 
University of Texas. 


A Note on Faerie Queene IV. iii. 27 


One of the earliest specific references in the Faerie Queene to 
Spenser’s Irish environment is found in Book IV, canto iii, stanza 
27, in which the fluctuating fortunes of the combat between 
Cambell and Triamond are compared to the strong tide in the river 


Shannon. 
Like as the tide, that comes fro th’ ocean mayne, 
Flowes up the Shenan with contrarie forse, 
And overruling him in his owne rayne, 
Drives back the current of his kindly course, 
And makes it seeme to have some other sourse: 
But when the floud is spent, then backe againe, 
His borrowed waters forst to redisbourse, 
He sends the sea his owne with double gaine, 
And tribute eke withall, as to his soveraine. 


‘Contemporary evidence as to the force of these tides seems to be 
lacking; but a brief notice in the Annals of Loch Cé, one of the 
better known of the Irish chronicles, under the year 1586, may be 
significant : 

“The stream of the Sionainn (Shannon) turned back to Loch-Righ 


(Lough-Ree) ; and it was twenty-four hours in that order, in the presence 
of all who were in Ath-Luain (Athlone).”? 


May it be that this elaborate simile of Spenser’s had its origin 
in the impression made on the poet’s mind not by a daily though 
impressive phenomenon, but by an unusual and marvellous event, 
the memory of which was still fresh in the south of Ireland? 


F. Covineton, JR. 
University of Texas. 


1 Rolls Series, edited and translated by W. M. Hennessy, 1871, m1, 475. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Those who are interested in Folklore, especially in its relation 
to History, will welcome the appearance in this field of a new 
journal: Jahrbuch fiir historische Volkskunde. Herausgegeben 
von Wilhelm Fraenger. I. Band. Die Volkskunde und thre Grenz- 
gebiete. Mit 206 Abbildungen. Berlin. Herbert Stubenrauch, 
1925. 348 pp. 14 M. The editor justifies the creation of a new 
organ for the science of Folklore in the face of the long approved 
journals which are concerned with the entire field of folklore 
studies, by the fact that it appropriates at the outset a special] 
task. With explicit limitation of the sphere of its contents it 
designates itself as Year Book for historical Folklore. The editor 
states succinctly that it seeks in four ways to accomplish the histo- 
rical statement expressed in the title. The first way aims at mak- 
ing Folklore as such the object of historical consideration and to 
exhibit its scientific history from its beginning in the period of 
Humanism to the legacy of Romanticism, in systematically con- 
structed separate volumes. With this is connected the second way, 
further reaching historically, which strives for a dissemination 
of the primary documents of this science. The third way will 
lead to an appreciation of those popular personages, who like 
Johannes Fischart or Pieter Bruegel, like Abraham a Santa Clara 
or Jeremias Gotthelf, who conceal, in their works a summary of 
the popular forms of life. The fourth way takes as its starting- 
point out of the materials of the science of Folklore the three 
special domains: folk-poetry, architecture, and imagery. The 
editor adds, the present first volume is in so far the preliminary 
step to the future ones as it—dedicated to methodological discus- 
sions—in fundamental as well as in practical treatises will point 
out the way to the productive codperation of Folklore with its 
neighboring sciences. 

The contents of this first volume consist of nine articles and a 
chapter of critical bibliography. The articles are distributed 
among the five following topics: Pre-historical times, History of 
religion, Historical jurisprudence, Literary history, History of 
Art. This brief summary of the field involved gives no idea of 
the extraordinary wealth of material in the individual articles, of 
the most diversified character, I can mention briefly only a few 
of the most general interest. Johannes Bolte contributes an en- 
tertaining account of fortune-telling books from the earliest times 
to the present day and prints as an appendix a Netherlandish 
fortune-telling book of the fourteenth century. The editor, Wil- 
helm Fraenger gives a fully illustrated paper on the early history 
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of the pictorial broadsides issued by the printing house of the 
Kiihns at Neuruppin in Prussia, chiefly in the early part of the 
last century. Of even greater historical and pictorial interest is 
the article by Hans Fehr “ Das Stadtvolk im Spiegel des Augs- 
burger Eidbuches.” The volume in question completed in 1583 
by the calligrapher Hans Luzenberger, and illustrated by some 
one hundred and sixty miniatures by an unknown paihter, con- 
tains formulas for the oaths required by the city from its various 
classes of citizens. Each formula is illustrated by a miniature 
reproduced in the article. 

Of unusual value and interest is Hans Naumann’s introduction 
to comparative Folklore and, the history of Religion. It would 
be difficult to find in the same space, pp. 19-37, so admirable an 
account of a great field of study, just now occupying the earnest 
attention of scholars. A greater wealth of material, if possible, 
is found in Freiherr von Kiinssberg’s two articles on “ Rechts- 
geschichte und Volkskunde,” and “ Hiihnerrecht und Hiihner- 
zauber.” ‘The latter article deals with the curious prescriptions 
limiting the distance that fowls may wander from their houses, 
and the magic spells to keep them at home. Usually the distance 
was as far as a hammer or sickle could be thrown. 

I have said enough, I trust, to show the unusual value and wide 
range of interest of this newcomer into the field of Folklore. The 
first volume amply justifies its creation and it is to be hoped that 
an unbroken succession of equally valuable ones follow it. The 
one before us is certainly a splendid monument of scholarship and 
does honor in every way to the publisher and printer. 

©. 


The Pilgrimage of Robert Langton. Transcribed with an In- 
troduction and Notes by E. M. Blackie, B. A. (Harvard University 
Press, 1924). This volume—handsomely printed “under the 
‘supervision of Bruce Rogers ”—is a reprint of the only known 
copy recently discovered in the Library of Lincoln Cathedral. In 
it is related Langton’s pilgrimage to Compostella and other 
shrines, presumably in the first quarter of the sixteenth century 
(the book appeared in 1522). It is difficult to imagine a more 
uncritical mind, especially in that age of shifting views. As noted 
by the editor (in a good introduction) Langton’s credulity con- 
cerning relics is greater than that revealed in the Canterbury 
Tales. Yet, though probably of a dull mind, he was not an illit- 
erate person. A nephew of the Bishop of Winchester, he held 
various ecclesiastical offices; he was even Archdeacon of Dorset 
(1486-1514) and Treasurer of York Minster (1509-1514). That 
the English Church at that time should have had an “ecclesiastic 
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of the most conventional type”—“ his attitude was only that of 
most of his contemporaries ”—should bring a small measure of 
comfort in these latter days. 

Presumably a slip was made in reprinting the colophon: 
MCCCCXXII instead of MCCCCCXXII (cf. Introd., viii). An 
interesting word is “inconsutyll” (p. 38): NED gives but one 
example (1657). 

E. P. K. 


Die primdren Interjektionen in den indogermanischen Sprachen. 
Von Ernst Schwentner (Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s Universitits- 
buchhandlung, 1924). In the space of 55 pages, which the author 
states were written as a Habilitationsschrift, is brought together 
an enormous amount of material on interjections culled from dic- 
tionaries and grammars, and carefully and clearly arranged. After 
a brief introduction on the nature of primary (ach, oh, etc.) and 
secondary (me hercle, mein Gott, my goodness) interjections, the 
author begins by taking up the purely vocalic interjections, such 
as: Greek 4, Germ. ah; Greek ia, iov, Lat. io, MHG. ji; Sanskr. 
a, Greek 7, French eh; Lat. au, NHG. au, ete. Then follow the 
purely consonantal, such as: st/, pst!, hm!; those composed of 
vowel and consonant and vice versa: Germ. ach, Sanskr. dm etc; 
Greek Gd, Lat., Engl. ha; Sanskr., Lat., Engl. hd; Sanskr. hé, 
French hé; Lat., Germ. hei; Lat. hoi, hui; then those composed 
of vowel + cons. + vowel as Sanskr. ayé etc.; cons. + vowel + 
cons. as Sanskr. has, Lat. heus, hem; and finally those formed with 
the letter 7, as Sanskr. halahala, Greek edeAcd, Germ. holla halloh, 
French ‘hélas etc. Chapter 4 is devoted to a discussion of the 
onomatopoetic interjections; chapter 5 to the enticing-, shooing-, 
and teamster-calls. 

In the remaining pages the author touches briefly upon the 
grammatical structure and analysis of the primary interjections 
and upon their employment in the formation of words. As for 
example, in Greek there are a large number of interjections from 
which 10 present verbs have been formed, e. g.: &Lo-0, yurrdlo— 
yirra, pifw-—pi. In Latin such verbs are not ‘so readily apparent, 
cf.: migire, ululare. In German the verbs of interjectional ori- 
gin are more easily recognized, especially those formed with the 
iterative and intensive suffix -zen: dchzen, jauchzen, glucksen, 
etc.; from onomatopoetic interjections are formed: plumpsen, 

paffen, puffen, ete. In the Slavic languages such formations are 
exceedingly numerous. 

The work is thorough and eneiliods well done, and a complete 
word-index enhances its usefulness. 

E. H. 8. 
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